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—~ the 
Time Saver 


It’s time now forspeed and efficiency. 





No one now has time to waste. 






| ig A 
Speed up your work—and speed up Qn —_— |. 
vour play to keep fit for your work } \\ Noon nr 


get an automobile. 
No one now has ene rgy to wastc. 
Get a car that’s big enough not to 
cramp you, that rides easy and 


won’t tire you. / | 
No one now has money to waste. i 
Get Overland Model Eighty-Five | 

Four. 


True efficiency and true economy 
point to this one car as the compass \ 
points to the North Pole. 

No other ear of such comfortable 
size sells for so little. 
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No other car of such comfortable fi Night 1 | 
size has such power with such Ut AL | 
economy of operation. 
a . | 
No other car of such comfortable 
size Is so sturdy—so economical of 
Pine } upkeep. Model 
e C Fight -F 
: ‘ No other car of such comfortable "} Alias 
size has been built in such quanti- 
( ties and for so long a time. Pio-gesmnger touring 
ways No other car of such comfortable $ : 
size sells for anywhere near so low ‘ 
— a price. 

It’s the car for you and the time to i hree-passenger roadster | 

buy it is now. *880 
Have efficient equipment for efficient ‘ a6 

proce ede 

living. Subject to change ut notice | 
Get your Overland Model Eighty- \ 
’ \ 
Five Four today. 
( atalog on request. Please address 


Dept. 108 
Willy s-Overland, Inc., Toledo, O. 


— ne _ Overland and Willys-Knight Motor Cars . — 
—— and Light Commercial Cars 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
ill not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medli- 

es, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
‘advertising are not accepted under any condi 
tior Our readers are our friends and an advertise 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
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From Friend to Friend 


MEN WHO HELP 


This is the tenth of a series of 
articles I have prepared for this page 
about some of the people whose 
cooperation has made it possible for 
me to deliver so good a paper as Suc- 





advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


we will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
yertiser into your home thru the pages of Successfur 
farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
would knowingly intreduce a dishonest person to 

r bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 

th usands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
‘oe coversthe manufacturer’s promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufact- 
torer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 
th is guarantee. Page 
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. .19-23-29-36-40-4347 
. .2-13-15-16-19-21-52 


Agents and Help Wanted.. 
Au 
Auto Twas and Acceasories. . 
-39 45-47 


cessful Fa:ming each month at so 
small a cost to you. 


I do not know that E. N. Hopkins is 
descended from those men of bible times 
who worshipped a golden calf, but he 
believes that calves and pigs and "chickens 
and gardens are the salvation of the 
American people. 


He is perfectly honest in saying that 
the important thing is the proper develop- 
ment of the farm boys and girls. But I 
notice that this interest in a boy or girl 
increases wonderfully the minute they 
decide to own a pig or a calf or chickens or 
a garden. He is like an officer in the 
army who believes in the proper develop- 
ment of all young men but gets empeeialha 
interested when one of those young men 
joins his company or regiment. 
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|of the boys’ and girls’ clu 


| would like to have me lend them. the 


of food in this country. 


Hopkins’ hobby is to have every farm 
boy and every farm girl own some animal 
- crop of their own ard learn how to raise 

rofitably. He believes that if boys or 
givks can learn to make money for them- 
selves on the farm, they will want to stay 
and improve the old place instead of run- 
nin ‘of to the city to take their chances 
with thousands of others who are after 
their jobs. 


Hopkins was born and raised on a farm. 
He was doing a man’s work on the farm 
at twelve years of age. He has since had 
mercantile and publishing experience and 
for several years before he came to Suc- 
cessful Farming was actively engaged in 
cooperating with the leaders of the farm 
boys’ and farm girls’ club work under the 
direction of the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture. 


A few months ago I _ him in charge 
b work for Suc- 
cessful Farming. I told him to find boys 


and girls in the North Central States who 


money to start in the farming business 
for themselves. 


When he finds a farm boy or girl in 
Successful Farming’s territory who wants 
to raise a pig or a calf or some chickens 
or a garden, they are instructed to get the 
consent of their parents to give them the 
profits. They are asked to get a recom- 
mendation from two business men of their 
community and to join the club organized | ! 
by the government so they will be under 
the direction of the government elub 
leader. Then Successful Farming loans 
the money for the purchase of the stock 
or ‘seeds on the simple promise of the 
boy or girl to pay the money back when 
the stock or crop is sold. 


The boys and gir's who are taking ad- 
vantage of this offer are laying the foun- 
dation for future happiness and prosperity, 
and are contributing their share to the 
much needed increase in the production 


Come in and talk to Mr. Hopkins when 
you are in Des Moines. He is always glad 
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to see the boys and = and to explain in 
detail how Successful Farming helps them 
to become expert stock or chicken raisers 


or successful grain growers or gardeners | 
and make money for themselves. 


E. T. MEREDITH, 
Publisher 
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Put More Acreage at Work 


ay! your farming—put more acres at work—get 

bigger crops out of the acres you are now using. 
Plow—plant—do all your farm work in the most intensive way with 
the implements that give you the mostintensive farm effort. Increase 
your land value per acres—increase the acres under cultivation. 


Conserve your resources—intensi 


your farming effort with the 


utmost economy. Smith Form-a- allows you to use the 
wonderful power of your Ford touring car or roadster and convert 


it ee ee arm, 


Oa reese | 

zou: lnvest- 
B forthe emith Form 
ses tely add four 
pew tey ee your farm. 

Gin. un beneeedene' abil 

as icable toevery bit of farm wo 
that you now need four horses todo. 


Unhampered by Weather 
Bren on the hottest ayo when horses 


S35 


}—— four hours a day, 
unaffected heat—unatlected by ean any 
weather ition—always se 


7ae out of tclatnoonodt ee 
SC Ot every dollar 
© maintain horses in in the same came work? 


Work Faster— Better 


Smith Form-a-Tractor will easily plow 
seven acres to every four acres you can 


plow with ho Ss 
pepeesots tod mties bm hous 
every other line of soto 


wor Tob Rk iority 
over horse service that it ‘shows in 
plowing. 

Use it for hauling heavi'y loaded farm 
Wagons out of your ficlds. 

What Smith-Form-a-Truck with its 
famous Convertible Eight-in-One farm 
body has meant to general farm haul- 
ing, Smith Form-a-Tractor means to 
every other form of farm work, 


This is What You Get 


In Smith Form-a-Tractor you rt,* 
permanent features of your Ford a 
new radiator, cellular t i times 
as eflicient as the ordinary 


Smith Form Pa ase ate 
Michigan Boulevard at Sixteenth Street 
CHICAGO 


remove, after the two fea- 
Sures, the radiator oy 
tem have been installed. - 


Do Not Delay 

Every farmer interested in g 
the maximum earn power his 
farm wiil use Snuth poet ar ange 
Do not delay in your order. 
Chere | is no Godor oak © Dear oom send the 

below with $10 attached to it 
ond we will ship you a Smith Form-a- 
Tractor. sight draft to bill of 
lading. 
If you want further information be- 


usthecoupon. But act NOW! 
7 ar. 
F day 1017 
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UNCLE SAM’S WAR DEPARTMENT 


An Interview with the Secretary of War 


By LYNNE P. TOWNSEND 


HE agricultural interests of the 
United States are vitally concerned 
in the ways and means that are to be 
used in the prosecution of the great war. 
They realize, of course, that as a class they 
will be called upon to make their due 
share of the sacrifices which war makes 
inevitable. And no class will make the 
sacrifice more cheerfully. But there are 
numerous phases of the situation as re- 
gards the conduct of the war, which bear 
more directly on the interest of the farmer 
than on any other class. For this reason 
a representative of Successful Farming 
spent a number of days visiting in and 
around the War Department at Washing- 
ton to find out if possible, what the atti- 
tude of the Department toward the farmer 
is to be. Also, to ascertain, if possible, 
vhat the farmer can do more than he is 
already doing, to bring the war to a speedy 
and victorious Close. 

It will not be out of place before going 
further to relate some of the impressions 
which come to one with a close-up view 
of the big War Office. In the first place, 
absolute democracy prevails. There is 
perfect freedom of intercourse between 
officials of the highest and lowest rank 
in the Department. There is also a 
very evident harmony of interest and a 
oneness of purpose in the dispatch of 
the serious business always at hand. 
Any member of the staff includin 
Secretary Baker himself—and the Secretary 
comes near being the busiest man in America 
today—ean be approached by the humblest 
citizen in the country, if he has anything what- 
soever which will contribute in any way to the 
success of the Department work. 

We have sometimes been led to believe that 
the promotion of selfish interests, the seeking 
of self-advancement, social status, “soft jobs,” 
etc., occupy the major portion of the time of a 
good many members of the War Department 
staff. Whatever may have been the condition once, there is 
nothing of the kind to be criticised now. Under the existing 
regime, every man is working away with tremendous vigor and 
concentration on the job which is his to do. They are a hard 
working, conscientious lot, whose devotion and zeal could well 
be taken as an example by our citizenship at large. 

Let there be no hasty and unjust criticism of the War Depart- 
ment, as it is organized and working today. It may make mis- 
tukes; it probably will, but rest assured that it will not advance 
iny policy nor Inmaugurate any movement that has not first 

eived a great aggregate of earnest thought on the part of the 
Secretary and every qualified expert that he can possibly call 

No one realizes better than the War Department and its 
le head, the necessity of thoroly studying every move that 
ist be made at the present time. The Selective Draft measure 

. splendid example of the thoughtfulness and thoroness which 

e Department accords all its work. The bill practically in 
the form in which it became a law, was drawn after many days 

f deep study, careful investigation and earnest discussion in 
the War Office. It was argued and defended by Secretary 
ker, personally, before the House and Senate Military 
Committees, and it became a law in spite of some very definite 
position in Congress. Today, after the measure has become 
w, and a good portion of the work to be done under its pro- 
sion has been completed, not a single voice of consequence is 
sed in valid objection to its intent or its practical results. 

The writer, nominally an adherent to a @ifferent political 

rty than the one now in power, and with some of the pre- 

licial criticism which one sometimes heard a few months ago 

\l in mind, after nearly a week of close study of the big Office 

it is working today, came away convinced that our country’s 

rticipation m the big war, could not be in more capable 
nds nor under stronger direction than that rendered by 
retary Newton D. Baker and his assistants. 

Mr. Baker realizes fully how completely his Department must 

pend on the productive industries, especially agriculture and 

rtain of the manufactories, for the means which will make 
cessful participation in the war possible. And one of his 
ief anxieties consists in the problem of recruiting the army 
1 such a way as to work the least possible hardship to suc 
lustries. ‘This problem, like all others with which the 
Department has to deal is receiving the most thoughtful 
nsideration. “You know,” I said to the Secretary, “that 























there is already a considerable shortage 
of farm labor, especially in those sections 
where farming is done on a large scale. 
Now the draft is going to take a great 
many more of these men and farmers will 
be shorter than ever on help. Have you 
any plan which will make the situation 
easier, or do you expect to adopt a wide- 
spread exemption for farmers?” 

“Farmers cannot be exempted as a 
class, but in order to cause the least pos- 
sible shortage of farm help, or for that 
matter, any other class of labor, we have 
planned to have an intelligent Board in 
every community, presided over by a 
Probate Judge, or some one similarly 
qualified, who will, with the aid of the 
intelligent men of the community, and 
with the farmers themselves giving their 
advice and assistance, determine how large 
a pest of the men on the farms ought to be 
left there, and by a perfectly arbitrary 
process, exclude from the enrollment, 
enough men to operate the farms, and put 
them under some kind of obligation to 
work, not only on their own farms, but on 

their neighbors farms as well, mak- 
ing the matter of getting the crops 

one of community interest. 
“The Council of National Defense 
(of which the Secretary is Chairman), 
has conside very earnestly this 
whole subject. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is considering it, the Secretary of Labor is con- 
sidering it, and the whole problem of farm 
labor is very much on all our minds. In addi- 
tion to excluding from enlistment the necessary 
labor on the farm, we hope that by a system of 
furloughs it can be arranged to dismiss the men, 
temporarily, from the training camp, to pro- 
vide the surplus labor needed at the peak Sed 
of farming operations, which of course, comes 
to its greatest point during the harvest stason.” 

“There should be no disposition to worry, 

on the part of the farmers; the War Depart- 
ment cooperating with the Labor and Agricultural Depart- 
ments, stands ready to doall in its power to keep the farmer from 
being crippled and at the same time, be fair to all other classes. 
This does not by any means, mean that the burden will be lifted 
from the farmer’s shoulders altogether, but it does mean that the 
burden will be made as light as the Government can possibly 
make it. 

“There is another phase of the Conscription or as we prefer 
to call it, the Selective Draft Law, which I would call to the 
attention of your readers,” continued the Secretary. “It has 
to do with the mistaken idea that any possible odium or dis- 
honor can attach itself to the man who becomes a soldier under 
its provisions. On the contrary, the selection carries with it, 
every similitude of highest honor, for those who are selected 
will in every instance be the definite choice of the Government 
which takes into consideration every characteristic including 
ability, mentality, physique, manhood, courage and every other 
qualification of a good soldier. The plan is eminently fair. 

“What,” I asked the nation’s great War Chief, “can the 
farmer do specifically, to help the Government win this war?” 

“As to that,” replied Mr. Baker, “T can only add my plea to 
the plea the Agricultural Department, the State Agricultural 
Colleges, the many Agricultural organizations, the Farm Press, 
and similar bodies have already made, that the greatest possible 
supply of foodstuffs be produced and conserved, and that ricid 
and thoro-going economy be practiced, so that no possible 
shortage of army or civilian supplies can come about, for as 
Napoleon said, ‘An army fights on its belly’. 

“Our greatest duty as a nation is to properly train, feed and 
equip the fighting force that we put in the field. 

“Added to this, I would appeal to the farmer to lend every 
possible aid and influence in carrying out whatever measures 
may be adopted_on the part of the War Office, and the other 
branches of the Government, looking toward a vigorous prose- 
cution of the struggle in which we are now engaged. I ask the 
farmer to hold fast to that generous loyalty which has so readily 
and effectively displayed itself in every crisis the nation has 
faced in times past. With a supreme faith in the people 
of America, among whom the formers form s9 large and so 
important a part, I feel that there can be only one outcome 
to the present war—the certain triumph of those principles 
and ideals for which we, as a nation have, from the very 
first, unswervingly stood.” 


E.T MEREDITH, rvecreeen anv MANAGING EDITOR 
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EDITORIAL 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION 
LL excuses aside, Congress is evidently under the influence 
of powerful lobbies of the brewing and wine interests, and 
trying to fool the people on the matter of prohibition. It looks 
as if a prohibitive tax would be placed upon grain used in dis- 
tilling but no tax upon grain used in brewing. 

Will the people be fooled by any such trickery? We need 
alcohol but not whisky or wine or any alcoholic drink. One can 
get beastly drunk on beer and wine, so any plan that leaves any 
alcoholic drink untaxed will not give relief. But why tax an 
evil? Why tolerate it at all? 

It is recognized as dangerous to the army and navy, so orders 
have gone out that no soldier or sailor will be allowed to take a 
drink while in uniform. If booze is not good for a fighting man 
it is not good for a peaceful one. 

As a food conservation measure booze should be put out of 
business. It has absolutely no food value in itself, but the 
grains from which it is made have food values that should be 
utilized. 

Have you told your Congressman to put booze out of business 
as & War measure, regardless of the taxes on liquor? It is your 
move. We have done all we can. 

OUR BARBARIAN FOE 

S' )ME still believe that this is not our war, and that we had 

no excuse for entering it. They do not understand. Some 
are willing to give their sons to service here in defense of our 
country from invasion but object to their being sent to foreign 
soil. They do not understand. The foe is guilty of every bar- 
barity of which history has in the past ages made mention. 
Not only have they violated every civil rule of warfare by their 
actions towards the civilian population of the countries invaded, 
but their acts are such that one’s blood turns cold with the 
horror of it. 

In the next issue the editor will give authentic accounts of 
the most atrocious murder of men, women, and children, the 
wholesale shooting of the civilian population of invaded towns 
which were not defended, and which made no defense. These 
were burned alive, buried alive, starved, mercilessly tortured, 
insulted, ravished, crucified, robbed, made slaves. 

It is no pleasant duty to tell these tales, but our peuple must 
know what is coming to them if the enemy is capable of putting 
“Deutschland uber alles’ —Germany over all. It is their pur- 
pose to carry on the fight and conquer the world. We must 
fight now in Europe or chance defeat at home. Details next 


month. 


BE ROUGH ON RATS 
ARM products are too valuable these days to be destroyed 
by rats, mice, gophers, ground squirrels or prairie dogs. 
Make war on them all. A city boy who desires to help the 


farmers can be put to the task of getting rid of these pests—es- 
pecially rats. Pay a bounty, if necessary, to the boys. 

If every town and city would cooperate with the farmers in 
& campaign against rats millions of dollars worth of food pro- 
ducts would be saved for human consumption. 


ALSON SECOR., gprron 
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COMMENT 


OUR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 
if is important that all state and county fairs be held this 
year as usual and the attendancé kept up to the usuai 
standards. The livestock interests are in the balance, and it is 
hoped they will not be weighed and found wanting. 

The United States has become the breeding ground of all 
stock improvements. The herds and studs of the old world 
have been largely demoralized by the war. Everybody must 
look to this country for its future supply of breeding animals. 
To develop our breeding stock to their utmost there must be 
the competitive contests in the great fairs, of which the Iowa 
State is the leading fair from a livestock standpoint. 

Agriculture is now recognized as the one great industry which 
will win the war if anything can. Every eye is turned towards 
the farm. Now as never before will the fairs speak to the people 
in a common language of interest and necessity, Attend the 
fairs, and exhibit your products. The season opens with the 
Iowa Fair at Des Moines, August 23. 


GOVERNMENT COAL MINING 
O* yes; thé government owns and operates a railroad and 
coal mine. The road is a nineteen mile track in Idaho to 
carry supplies and passengers to the big Arrowrock dam. 
And it is operated as cheaply as any western, road. 

The coal mine is in North Dakota on the N. D. Pumping 
Project. Recent figures are not at hand, but in 1913 they mined 
34,365 tons at an average cost of $1.76 per ton for operation and 
maintenance of the mine. Grant a little higher wage now than 
then. 

With coal prices for the past winter still fresh in your mind 
you can do somethinking along the line of government operation 
of public necessities. 





CONSCRIPTION—SELECTIVE DRAFT 
INCE the editorial in the May issue the editor has received 
the most insulting letters that ever came into his office. 
Probably others differed as strongly in regard to the best man- 
ner of choosing an army as these but did not give expression to 
their venom. 

It was explained that selective draft was the only way that 
everybody was given a square deal. The law forbids anyone 
buying bis way out of service or substituting another if he him- 
self is subject to service. 

But the main complaint against conscription is that it is 
unamerican, undemocratic; that it is autocratic. Just think a 
moment and you will see that it is the common practice of our 
civil, religious, business and political life. In every gathering 
such as farmers clubs, farmers institutes, or gatherings for any 
purpose whatsoever, a chairman is empowered by the people to 
appoint all committees, and appointments are made on com- 
mittees according to their ability to serve. It is selective draft, 
which is considered an honor upon the part of those chosen, and 
thus the whole fabric of our everyday life is made up of con- 
scription—and we don’t complain. 

If a person declines the honor for some good reason the chair- 
man or the gathering will excuse him from service, but he is 
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under obligation vo society to serve.in any capacity chosen if 
possible and everybody understands that. The law of custom 
nd the duty of citizenship are about as exacting and as tyran- 

il as a statute upon the federal books. 

Chere would be. little service performed in civil, religious, 
social or business life for the common good if left to volunteers: 
lhe willing ones overwork and the shirkers, the slackers get 
benefits for which they do not pay in effort or money. Little 
tax money would be raised by volunteer methods. The 
churches are examples of this method of doing business. Leave 
the work of the farm to the volunteer efforts of the hired men 
and even of the family and little would be accomplished. The 
Socialist party does not depend upon volunteer support; it 
demands a paid membership fee and upon this fair share-and- 
share-alike rule it has gained strength. 

THE LIBERTY LOAN 
HO the sale of Liberty Loan bonds closed June 15th, the 
farmers who may have been too busy in the spring rush to 
ibseribe can do so at most any bank where bonds are no doubt 
eld by the bank. The banks must get ready for other war 
onds to follow the Liberty Loan and will have to sell some of 
the latter bonds in order to be able to take the new bonds. 

Chere is no better way to invest spare cash than in these 
Liberty bonds, and at the same time do a patriotic duty. 
Every bond bought by you is a nail in the coffin of militarism. 
lhe war cannot be won without money, and the moral effect 
f the people getting behind this war with their spare cash, is 

ng to affect the outcome in favor of democracy. 

It is being told in Germany that the common people are not 
back of the war and they believe that they can easily whip the 
United States. In fact the Germans have planned that they 
will colleet war indemnities from us. That is where we stand. 

We had better get into this while the allies can help us, and 
while a bond will mean something, rather than delay until we 
must bear the fight alone on our own shores and indemnities 
instead of bonds will be the order. 

We did not want war, and have foreseen the awful expense in 
men and money, and we believed that Germany could not win, 
and if she did win that we would be safe, but since reading the 
sayings of official Germany and learning that her purpose is to 
collect indemnities of us we have come to the conclusion that 
this is our war and we must fight now while we have help, for 
we must pay more in men and money if we fight alone later. 

These are serious times, so get behind Wilson with every 
support possible, and the purchase of Liberty bonds is the least 
that any patriotic citizen can do, even if at a sacrifice. 


THE LAND-MARKET PROBLEM 
. ELFISH interests control all our affairs. We must admit 
this in every discussion of the land question. There are 
more than 30,000,000 acres of cut-over land in northern Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, lying undeveloped because the 
est of it is “now owned by land speculators and some of it is 
eld at prices that make its successful development at present 
tinancially impossible. Similar conditions prevail in many 
parts of the West Central and Western States.” So says J. C. 
McDowell in the 1915 Yearbook of Agriculture. He further says: 
“A report on file in the office of Farm Management tells of 
lelayed agricultural development along a certain railroad in a 
estern state. For a long distance the railroad traverses a belt 
f level and fertile but undeveloped prairie land. Less desirable 
nd at a distance of 8 to 10 miles back from the railroad is 
juite well developed and producing fair crops. At first it seemed 
ery strange that the most fertile and best located land should 
e the slowest to develop. Further investigation disclosed the 
t that the undeveloped land was owned by speculators and 
lat prices that made its development practically prohibitive. 
n a more limited way these conditions are found in all the new 
cricultural sections. Land speculators have not only greatly 
flated the prices of land, but they are today holding a tremen- 
is area out of production altogether.” 
Suppose speculators did not keep the land out of use. Sup- 
se all these 30,000,000 and more acres were developed, and 
rovided homes for millions of families, what about the increased 
competition they would produce? Farmers complain that 
prices have not been high enough to make farming profitable. 
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Would we demoralize prices still more by opening millions of 
acres and bidding for a market already controlled by somebody 
besides the producers? 

The market problem is the first that should be solved, and 
that would make it possible to absorb vast quantities more of 
farm products without depressing the prices. To open new 
farm land without releasing from the clutch of the land specu- 
lators the vast areas of unused land in our towns and cities 
would be fatal to farming interests. Let the land problem be 
first solved in the cities, so that millions more can own homes, 
then they will become consumers of more farm products. When 
this happens we are ready to extend farm production, for the 
market will be assured. Conditions now are only temporary. 
After the war we get back to normal again and we should 
forestall a slump. 

DER TAG—THE DAY 
HEN two Germans meet at the bar and raise their 
glasses and say “Der Tag” before they drink they are 

simply following an old custom of the Fatherland in giving a 
toast to “the day.” To the Kaiser and his cohorts, “Der Tag” 
means, “Here’s to ‘the day’ when Germany rules the world” 
(Deutschland uber alles). Whether their great hope will ever 
be fulfilled remains to be seen. Just now the world seems to be 
awakening to the meaning of the oft-heard “Der Tag.” 

But each family might well install a hope in each mind, and 
at every meal lift their glasses and say, “Here’s to the day’’— 
the day when we will have as modern a home on the farm as 
those in like circumstances have in the city. 

If everybody has such a hope and desire, and plans for it, 
the day will come when there is a modern heating plant in the 
cellar, a water system thruout the house, with bathroom and 
inside toilet; a gas or electric lighting system; power laundry; 
some self-playing musical instrument if nobody plays; screened 
porches, and well kept, beautiful lawn around the house. 

No farmer would move to town and live in such a house as 
most of them move out of, or such a house as city laborers have 
tolivein. The retired farmers want to live in as good a home as 
the merchant and banker, whose equal he is financially. Yet 
strange to say, so few care to have such homes to live in on the 
farm. 

It is nearly always more acres instead of better homes— 
and the children leave for the better homes, better living condi- 
tions, thinking that farming doesn’t pay because father, after 
all these years of hard work, doesn’t live in a modern home. 

Here’s to “the day’’ when these conditions are changed on 
every farm. 


THE TAX BURDENS 
COMMITTEE of the Montana senate found that the 
burden of taxation rested upon the different interests of 
the state in the following percentages: 


ER ere a APN EE Ye 8.79 
EE I Sass 56 oc 0 05 006 Sy Pen ae sod 32.14 
tT . S  ae peee 10.73 
PE NE 5 in Sc od cia dances cs sereyse’ 17.99 
I PII os Fit 60 OR tacts Seeds iees 2.33 
Telephone companies............-.++ceeeeeeees .279 
PcpUers GOMAMIAD 00.6 5 0.0 <5 vein cep nec denscse tne .032 
Telegraph companies.............00+0eeeeeeees 117 
Water power companies.............6.0.eeeeees 2.078 


Tlie same committee found that the gross income from the 
mines was $141,500,000; from railroads in the state was $60,- 
199,996; from farm crops was $81,154,190 and from livestock 
$54, 187,960. 

The farming interests bear nearly 43 percent of the tax 
burden and the total income was $135,342,150. The mines and 
railroads bear about 26 percent of-the tax burden but had a 
gross income of $201,699,996 for the year 1916. 

It ought to Be self-evident that the mining, lumber, railroad 
and other valuable land-holding interests fight the single-tax 
idea most vigorously because they are pretty well satisfied to 
let the farmers bear the burden of taxation, as they now do. 
Congress is facing the burden of raising billions for war pur- 
poses. The people need relief through a just and smple sys- 
tem. The land value tax is getting more popular every day. 
Necessity is a great educator. The light is breaking. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By LYNN HAINES 


HE war tax bill raising between one billion five hundred 

thousand dollars and two billion dollars a year additional 

revenue is now taking form. Definitely it is to be a 
multiple tax upon the consumer. Direct taxes on his neces- 
sities and his amusements, taxes on imports, on the freight 
he receives, the railroad fare he pays, the phone messages and 
telegrams, stamp taxes, taxes innumerable that shift of them- 
selves to increase his cost of living. Conscription of wealth 
will be realized perhaps to the extent of 45% of large incomes; 
very possibly not that much. Taxation of inheritances and 
excess profits may be retained. 

From the pay-as-you-go viewpoint the bill started badly. 
Revenue bills have for a score of Congresses been drawn by 
the majority party membership of the House and Means Com- 
mittee. lor example, the Democratic members of that Com- 
mittee in 1913 presented the Underwood tariff bill complete 
without consulting their Republican associates, just as the 
Republicans had drawn the Payne-Aldrich tariff without 
Democratic help in 1909. This, however, is 1917 and war 
time. Political differences are supposed to be buried. So the 
plea to make this a patriotic, a non-partisan revenue measure, 
won out. All members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, both Democrats and Republicans, shared in its prepra- 
tion. 

Of the Democratic membership on the Committee the 
progressives and near progressives had a majority. Under 
the “coalition’’ plan, that was reversed. Bourbon Democrats 
and stand-pat Republicans formed the majority. The bill was 
framed in secret. It was reported May 9th with taxes esti- 
mated to total one billion eight hundred million dollars a year. 
In the weeks of debate which followed most of the speeches 
were apologies for the bill. It was supported as a war measure 
and passed the House May 23d, with but one substantial 
change. That alteration was the Lenroot amefidment addin 
25% to the tax on incomes above $40,000. This increase wil 
almost certainly be stricken out by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and whether or not it will prevail on the floor of the 
Senate remains to be seen. 

Other sweeping changes will be made by that body. The 
amount of the tax will be cut and bonds substituted. The 
Committee is known to favor striking out the inheritance tax 
and the retroactive income tax. It has voted for a one percent 
tax on express and post parcels. The excess profits section 
will be rewritten. Automobiles will be licensed instead of 
being assessed at the factory. Advertising generally will be 
subject to 2% toll. It is expected the bill will be reported and 
the Senate start work on it about June 15th. 


The Sisal Trust 


ONGRESS has done nothing as to binding twine since 
* the Senate Agricultural sub-committee investigated the 

sisal situation a year ago, except to report adversely on 
the Comision Reguladora of Yucatan, characterizing that in- 
stitution as a wicked and unrestrained aaaehehe taeaiee, 
tion and report was probably the best that Congress could do, 
the Reguladora being not only a foreign organization, but a 
foreign state managed monopoly. 

Failure of winter wheat in the Middle West will help the 
farmer a little in this situation. The price for sisal 500 foot 
twine, as quoted in Chicago on May 17th; was the highest 
in history, 19 cents in less than car lots. 

Meanwhile the government suit filed some months ago 
against the Reguladora and its American bankers drags. 
Statements or depositions by various witnesses for the govern- 
ment were taken by the Department of Justice officials in 
Chicago last week, but the date for the trial is not yet even 
tentatively set. When the trial is held it will be in New York 
City before the United States District Court. The govern- 
ment’s hope for success in the suit seems to center about 
the action of the New Orleans banking firm whose extension 
of ten millions dollars credit made the operation of the Yucatan 
state marketing commission possible. Success in court against 
the Reguladora, it is recognized, would mean merely its with- 
drawal from this country. Manufacturers then would go to 


Yucatan to buy sisal. But the smashing of their American credit 
might bring the Mexican organization to terms. 

Not a word has come out of official Washington as to the 
possibility of our State Department reaching a compromise 
with the Yucatan officials, but it probably ollers greater hope 
than lawsuits in American courts. With the suit pending the 
sisal growers, tho not denying their monopoly, rest their case 
with the American public on two things: (1) that manila hemp, 
which is practically their only binding twine competitor, has 
advanced in price even more than sisal; and (2) that the 
common people, not the privileged few in Yucatan, have 
reaped the advantage, wages in Yucatan and improved condi- 
tions of labor reflecting substantially the entire increase. 


Feeding the World 


T is clearly apparent that we must prepare, not only to feed 
ourselves, but to provide against the unger of the world. 
The pursuit of agriculture in this crisis has become a 

patriotic duty. Congress, while slow to act, is beginning to 
deal adequately with the most vitalquestion of the food suppl) 

In the month past the Administration’s food program i. 

been much siheneds The part providing for a food survey was 
made into a separate bill and promptly passed by both houses. 
Tho yet in conference, it will soon become a law. Probably be- 
fore the end of June agricultural department agents will be at 
work making their inventory. There was appropriated $2,- 
522,000 for that purpose. Included in the bill is an appropria- 
tion for an educational campaign against waste, and another 
sum of money for stimulating production, chiefly by supplying 
seed. It is too late, of course, to do very much along the latter 
line this year. 

Hoarding of food, except farmers storing their owa products, 

is made a crime. 


Hoover, Food Administrator 


N May 19th, the President announced the appointment 
of Herbert C. Hoover as food administrator. He is to 
serve without salary. Authority for his task is all con- 

tained in the big food control bill, H. R. 4630, which the House 
is about to take up. Until that becomes a law the food adminis- 
trator’s hands are tied. Hoover is a young American me 
engineer who won fame first for his handling of relief for strand 
American tourists caught in Europe at the outbreak of the war. 
For that he was put in charge of the Belgian Relief Fund. The 
decision to pale Eipover food administrator required a complete 
revision of the food control bill by delegating all extraordinary 
powers to the President instead of the Secretary of Agriculture 
as in the original bill. The Agricultural Department will 
conduct its activities, enlarged and coordinated, much as 
before. The new activities will be delegated to the food ad- 
ministrator. Here is what the bill, as offered by the Adminis- 
tration, proposes: 

1. Makes monopolizing of food illegal. 

2. Arranges for establishing standard grades, receptacles, and brands and 
for labelling them. 

3. Authorizes licensing or refusing to license manufacturing and storage 
concerns and prescriing rules governing licenses. 

4. Provides against food spoiling. The President, may seize and redirect 
shipment and sale. 

5. Empowers the President to procure necessaries by purchase, com- 
mandeering or otherwise and sell for cash or credit, at cost. 

6. Provides that the Government may operate any mine or factory pro- 
ducing food or fuel. 

7. Authorizes fixing of rules for boards of trade and markets. 

8. Proposes guaranteeing a minimum price to farmers. 

9. Authorizes a maximum price when needed to break a “corner.” 

10. Gives the President authority to regulate, limit, or prohibit use of 
grain in alcoholic drinks. 

11. Provides changes in milling grades and establishes a standard mixed 
flour (presumably wheat, corn and potato flour mixture to help over a wheat 
shortage). 

Each section carries its penalty for violation, usually a fine 
and imprisonment. 















THE WINGED SHEEP MARKET 


World Famine in Mutton and Wool Makes Sheep Farming Profitable 


By F. H. HIGGINS 


HEEP raising 
S in this country 
is in for a 
boom in the next 
few years and 


farmers who know 
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sending his lambs to market 
while holding wool, his shrewd- 
ness making him several thou- 
sand dollars even at present 
wool prices. In fact, for-some 
time the “spread” between 
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the sheep business 
are due to reap 
gher profits than those in 
iny other line. Actual wool 
famine conditions are staring the 
world in the face, and even if 
the war should end this year 
high priced wool for the decade 
to come is assured: Not only is 
the United States shorter than 
ever in wool production, but our 
supplies formerly imported are 
no longer available. As to why 

his country has neglected TY A) 
raising 80 that now we find it the weak link in our agricultural 
chain there are different reasons. Among the old-time sheep 
growers themselves the remark of a big Illinois breeder seems to 
crystallize their sentiments. ‘‘Dogs and Democrats,” he 
laconically replied to my question as to the matter with the 

p business. a 

In spite of the fact that every administration from Washing- 
ton’s to Wilson’s has done something to the tariff on wool, and 
our best little peanut politicians have invariably made a play 
for the farmer vote on the strength of “protecting wool,” I 

nk a study of the livestock situation of this country will 
show the seeker after the answer that hogs and dairy cows, rather 
than dogs and Democrats, is the answer. The hog has fit into 
the scheme of cornbelt farming better than any other animal, 
turning big profits from little care, and’picking up a living from 
the droppings of the fattening steers. Look at a chart of the 
country’s location of its sheep for proof that the hog has beaten 
the sheep to it in the cornbelt. The dairy cow has done and is 
doing the same in the East, and the sheep’s only gains have been 
in the Rocky mountain states. The New England states, which 
back in 1840 were full of sheep, in spite of the fact that the 
Boston market is at their door, have dwindled away to a mere 
handful of sheep regardless of hilly and wornout farms that 
need nothing so much as sheep to rejuvenate and bring them 
back to prosperity. Census figures from 1880 to 1910 show this 
country has steadily quit sheep and depended on the British 
colonies and South America for its wool supply in increasing 
amounts until we do not produce half the wool we need. Sec- 
tionally, every part of the country has quit sheep except the 
western mountain states and slight gains to the mere handful 
of sheep kept in the West North Central section. 

But the home situation of the United States is not half the 
situation for the very good reason that we depend on the outside 
world for our wool, the only food or clothing necessity of the 
country. Some 30,000,000 fighting men are under arms in the 
world war, and more are being put under arms as fast as new 
countries join and more men come of Experts estimate 
that these men are wearing out six times their normal consump- 
tion of wool. A suit of clothes lasts a soldier in the trenches 
but six or eight weeks; or rather that was the life of clothes in 
the better equipped allied armies earlier in the war before the 
clothing situation was so serious. ‘The best mills are makin 
no more all-wool clothing. In the Central Empires bark o 
trees and grasses is being used in clothing, and prisoners taken 

e in rags. Even before the war the reserve supplies of wool 

re below normal, so that there was hardly a year’s normal 
supply ahead of consumption. Only federal price fixing can 
stop wool prices betow the War of 1812 mark of $1.50 a pound 
n case war should last another two years, wool experts predict. 

| have charged the average price of unscoured wool to the 
producer by months for the past six years here, which shows 
very distinctly the trend of wool since the war. Before our 
eclaration of a state of war with Germany, western clips were 
ing bought for fifty cents a pound, and 
nly the movement of the Boston buyers 
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Average sheep and lamb prices in Chicago 
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wooled and clipped sheep was 
fifty cents to a dollar a head too 
“narrow,”’ and the buyers for 
the big packing houses have had 
to readjust the two sets of prices 
and put them in their proper 
relationship. 

But the mutton market is 
closely allied with the wool mar- 
ket because of the valuable crop 
that is marketed on the backs of 
the unclipped sheep and lambs. 
This close relationship is indi- 
cated by the fact that the big 
packers, have gone into the wool buying business during the 
past year. Farmers producing sheep will do well to study both 
the mutton and wool markets and figure cost of removing wool 
and the grade and weight of fleece their animals produce. There 
are many surprises that mean a considerable difference in 
prices to the producer. 

For two_years and more the sheep and lamb markets have 
been going in just one direction—UP. Every month has 
established a record for both sheep and lambs on the Chicago 
market for more than two years now. As Chicago sets the 
country’s market, the other markets have behaved in a similar 
manner. This condition is not caused by war orders altogether, 
tho increased meat exports, of course, increased the acuteness 
of the angle at which the price line has been elevated for more 
than two years. The big outstanding fact of the market is 
that there are not nearly enough mutton animals coming to 
market to meet the demand. Population has been increasing in 
millions while sheep have been decreasing in millions. 

The reason for this situation is not necessarily that the cheap 
grazing lands have disappeared, or that dogs have chased the 
sheep business out of this country. There are plenty of facts 
to back up the statement that the cut-over lands of Michigan 
Minnesota and Wisconsin would alone support a sheep popula- 
tion equal to what this country now has; that the NewE and, 
New York and Pennsylvania mountains and hills would be 
benefited by as many more without cutting down on the number 
of dairy cows that are upbuilding these agricultural slackers; 
and that the South of tobacco and cotton fields fame could 
enrich itself by carrying an equal load. They are all turning in 
that direction and making something of a start, belated as it is. 
But our specialized agriculture has been shoving the sheep into 
the semi-arid Rocky mountain sections and eliminating them 
elsewhere. The market runs speak for these assertions. Foot- 
and-mouth disease, droughts, severe winters such as the one 
just past, and tariff bugaboos have all been accessories to the 
crime. ‘The question is, how much can the sheep come back, 
and how high will they go and how long will they remain high 
in order to coax the plain average farmer to establish sheep in his 
system of farming and keep them there? Both wool and mutton 
prices are combining to break down his aversion to sheep, and 
there is no educator like a market. 

It is hard to put the wool and mutton situation strongly 
enough to maké the average farmer who is getting record prices 
for hogs, cattle and all crops‘understand that his biggest oppor- 
tunity for the next decade is sheep with plenty of wool on their 
backs. Allowing for the fact that this country is now an ally 
of Great Britain, and will undoubtedly now be allowed to buy 
wool in Australia, South Africa, Canada and New Zealand, there 
is not near wool enough to go round even if the Central Empires 
are allowed none for several years after war ends. Drought has 
cut down Australia’s flocks materially, over 12,000,000 head 
being lost one year. Drought has also stalked thru Argentina 
the past year, seriously curtailing the sheep business in spite 
of the unprecedented prices to stimulate 
the industry. Lack of feed in the war- 
ring countries has materially cut the live- 
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) stop buying and ofier their holdings 
» the Government at the prevailin 
rket. price before war was_decla 
pped a market that would have meant 
enty-five-cent wool to the producer 
thin thirty days after such dulleaatlon 
“o important has the wool situation be- 
me that men at the markets are figur- 
g closely on whether to market their 
heep “clipped” or ‘‘wooled”’ this year. 
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stock, especially sheep, even in the areas 
where the battles have not raged. In 
the devastated areas of Russia, Austria, 
Belgium, Serbia, Roumania and France, 
absolutely nothing has been left in the 
way of livestock. . Only Great Britain 
has been able to keep the livestock popu- 
lation up to normal or to increase it. 
Canada is gaining, but Canada as a 
sheep country is yet but a small factor. 








One big oe who is marketing 
100,000 lambs from his western ranches 


egan clipping as early as possible and United 






Average monthly price of wool unwashed to 
J tates producers 


Surely, the romantic days of the “golden 
fleece’ have [Continued on page 387. 
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FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS 


The Big Demonstration Where All Kinds Will Perform 


By A. H. SNYDER 











HE men who are interested in studying the latest develop- 

ments along the lines of power for the farm will be at 

Fremont, Nebraska, during the week of August 6th to 10th. 
That is the time and place that the big tractor demonstration 
is to be held. 

Last year there were eight demonstrations in eight different 
states. This country was not at war and there was not the 
urgent necessity for producing the maximum amount of food 
ossible. The world’s surplus of food was not so nearly ex- 
my There was not the certainty that hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, who might aid in the production, distribution, 
and manufacture of food products, would be drawn from such 
occupations for the purpose of upholding our honor among 
the nations of the world. In spite of the fact that none of the 
above conditions had made it of paramount importance that 
the producing power of every man be utilized t6 the fullest 
extent, and increased if possible, an enormous crowd of inter- 
ested farmers attended the demonstration. On one day it was 
estimated that there were fifty thousand in attendance and it 
was one of the largest crowds of real farmers that I have ever 
seen. They followed the various makes and sizes of tractors 
up and down the field as they plowed, disced, harrowed, etc., 
and when they went away, they knew more about what the 
machines could do than they could have learned in any other 
way, even tho they spent many times as much time in investi- 
gating their merits and possibilities. With such a crowd as 
attended last year when the need for 
tractors was not so urgent, what will be 
the attendance this year? 

The government census is authority 
for the statement that the farms of this 
country require more power than is used 
in all our manufacturing industries. 
Based upon power furnished by the 
number of horses and mules on farms at 
the time the census was taken, together 
with the power furnished by windmills, 
steam tractors, gas tractors and gas 
engines, it is estimated that our farms 
were utilizing almost twenty-four million 
horse-power. 

Such an enormous amount of power 
entails a correspondingly great cost. 
The cost of power is one of the large 
items in the cost of producing crops. Consequently it is of 
vital importance that the subject be given careful study by 
those whe utilize power and that it be provided in the form 
that is most economical. 

The radically changed conditions which have been thrust 
upon us so suddently have presented new problems and among 
other things are demanding an increase in farm power. The 
acreage of crops is being increased. That it will be necessary 
to handle this increased acreage with a less number of men is 
inevitable. For years there has been a shortage of farm labor. 
The most effective method whereby farm operators have met 
this shortage has been by the purchase and use of larger imple- 
ments and machines. It has been necessary for one man by the 
aid of machines to do the work formerly done by two or more 
men. More than ever will this be necessary during the next 
few years and for some years to come. Production of crops must 
be maintained and, if possible, increased, and at the same time 
immense numbers of men must devote themselves to duties 
which hitherto have been almost unknown in this country. 

The tractor is the machine to which farmers are turning in 
their endeavor to solve the problem of labor shortage and at 
the same time meet the tremendous responsibility of feeding 
this country and our allies during this world crisis. It is furnish- 
ing one of the means whereby one man is accomplishing the 
work formerly done by two or more men. It furnishes the 


required power for the operation of larger implements and 
machines of all kinds. 
This, however, is not an attempt to enumerate the advan- 





tages of tractors. I am not interested in, nor is it important 
whether the power on a farm is furnished by horses, tractors, or 
some other form of power, but it is of great importance that 
every man obtain his power in the form that is most economical 
for his particular situation and conditions. It is for that reason 
that I urge every man who farms to take advantage of such 
opportunities as are offered by the big tractor demonstration 
and thereby keep informed upon the use of mechanical power 
in farm operations in order that he may make the best choice 
of power for his farm. 

he fact that there are in the neighborhood of fifty thousand 
tractors in use is conclusive evidence that they have been 
developed to a point where they are capable of performing 
farm work satisfactorily. They have successfuily stood the test 
of actual use. In previous issues I have given our readers 
the experience of men who are using tractors on their farms 
and more of them will be given in future issues. We have 
had letters from almost two hundred tractor users and these 
have convinced me that there is a comparatively small per- 
centage of farms on which a tractor cannot be used successfully 
and profitably. The two questions uppermost in the minds of 
most, farmers are, first, can I use a tractor with profit on my 
farm‘and with my type of farming, and, second, what size and 
make of tractor is best adapted to my needs. 

A visit to a demonstratian is the easiest and best way to 
answer both of these questions. There may be seen practically 
all sizes, types, and makes of machines. 
They are seen in action, actually per- 
forming some of the tasks which they 

zare called upon to perform on every 
farm. The machines and their work can 
be studied and compared one with an- 
other. 

The sole purpose of the coming trac- 
tor demonstration is to better acquaint 
farmers with tractors and the same is 
true of the demoustrations held in past 
years. There are no prizes or medals 
awarded by judyes or ofjicials of any 
kind. The aun is to give each demon- 
strator a fair and equal opportunity to 
exhibit his machine and its work and the 
decision as to wi.ich size or type best 
meets the requirements for a certain 
farm is left entirely to the farmer hiiuself. It is up to him to 
decide whether or not any of the machines would prove a 
rofitable investment upon his farm and which make and size 
»est meets his needs. Of course, each manufacturer is going to 
the expense of exhibiting and demonstrating his tractor with 
the hope of selling his particular machine, but in order to do so 
he must convince the purchaser himeelf that his machine and 
its work are the best when consiciered from every standpuint 
and in close comparison with other machines and their work. 

Durability, simplicity of construction, accessibility of work- 
ing parts, economy of fuel, and a great many other important: 
factors must be considered in choosing a tractor and they can 
all be studied and compared at a demonstration. There is 
ample time to study the machines in action, and also their 
mechanical construction. One forenoon will be designated as 
“Plow Day” and an opportunity will be given to study the 
work of different kinds and makes of plows. Other tractor 
machinery will also be exhibited. 

Last year there were eight big tractor demonstrations but 
this year there will be but one big demonstration and possibly 
others of more or less minor proportions. Fremont, Nebraska, 1s 
the place chosen for the National Tractor Demonstration and 
it is an ideal place for the event. Some three thousand acres 
of land have been secured on which the machines will be put 

thru their paces. The time is August 6th to 10th, and all or a 
— of that week spent in the study of mechanical power for 
arm work and in mingling with the thousands of farmers who 
will be there will prove a profitable investment. 
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There are well over 200 different makes of 
automobile tires manufactured in this 
country. 

And the companies that produce them 
exercise as many different business methods 
in behalf of their product. 

Yet despite this extensive competition, one 
car in every five now in service is equipped 
with Goodyear Tires. 

And more Goodyear Tires are sold in 
America than any other brand. 

We offer this information not in any boast- 
ful spirit, but merely to show the over- 
whelming preference for Goodyear Tires. 

We know, and you know, that this prefer- 
ence could not exist if Goodyear Tires were 
not plainly superior to ordinary tires. 

But it does exist—a plurality of American 
motorists does prefer Goodyear Tires. 

And what is more important, their prefer- 
ence is growing more pronounced with every 
day. 

The margin of Goodyear leadership is 
steadily widening. 

This fact, alone, means all to you that 
can be said of tires. 

It. means that throughout this nation, 
wherever tires are used, Goodyear Tires give 
maximum service and satisfaction. 
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Why Goodyears Are Freteocad 


It means that they give greater mileages 
than other tires, deeper comfort, surer secur- 
ity, stouter endurance, more freedom from 
trouble. . 

These are the cardinal elements of satisfac- 
tory tire service, and these are the elements 
in which Goodyear Tires excel. 

Ask your neighbor who uses Goodyear 
Tires what he thinks of them. 

He will verify every virtue we have men- 
tioned—that is why he prefers them. 

Sometime, you will come to Goodyear 
Tires. Sometime, you will prefer them. 

When you docome to them, buy them of the 
Goodyear Service Station Dealer near you. 

You can deal with him face to face; he is 
there on the ground for your benefit, to help 
you get out of Goodyear Tires the final 
mile we have built into them. 

Ask him about Goodyear Tubes—better 
tubes—get him to tell you how much they 
mean in lengthening a casing’s life, 

And ask him about the Goodyear Tire- 
Saver Kit, which, as a primary factor in 
tire conservation, certainly deserves a place 
in your Car. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Sigoed taquiries will be promptly answered 
en Ad- 


by mail if two-ceat stamp is . , 
dress ‘Subscribers Information Bureau,"’ 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


CAPONIZING 
Where can I get reliable information on 
eaponizing cockerels? What is a good 
disinfectant to use and how do you handle 
the birds after the operation is performed? 


—S. k., Wis. 
Poultry Division of the U. 8. De- 














The 
artment of Agriculture, Washington, 
)». C., has issued an excellent bulletin on 
caponizing. It will be sent to anyone on 
application. Ask for Farmers’ ulletin 
No. 452. Ordinarily disinfectants are not 
used either during or after the operation. 
The instruments should, however, be 
thoroly sterilized by placing them for a 
few minutes in boiling water before using 
them. All other sanitary precautions 
should be exercised. The birds may be 
given a very light feeding immediately 
after the operation but must not be given 
heavy feed for several days. For the first 
few days keep the birds in a crate or 


| born on his place, 





box where they will not have an oppor- 
tunity to fly or jump in attempting to go | 
to roost. This will facilitate the healin 
of the wound. The bulletin cuatiened | 
goes into the matter in detail and should 
be procured by anyone interested in the 
subject. 


CLOVER HAY 
What is the proper time 
hay? I have a fine fifteen acre field and 


want to give the second crop all the chance | #” 


that I can.—W. V., Md. 

Clover should be cut for hay just when | 
it is in full bloom and a few of the blossonis 
are beginning to turn brown. If cut earlier 
than this, the hay will be “washy”’ and 


if later, many of the leaves which contain | 


two thirds of the entire protein of the 
plant will be lost thru shattering. The 


mower should be started early in mt 


morning before the dew is off or the cutting 
should be done in the late afternoon and | 
evening. Clover should not be cut during | 
the heat of the day. The second crop 
should be of secondary consideration. In 
a good season the second crop will come | 
on all right after the first is harvested at 
the proper time. Nothing would be| 
gained by cutting the first crop while it is | 
too green in order to secure a second or | 
seed crop. 


GLUTEN MEAL AND GLUTEN FEED 
Will you kindly tell me just what is 
gluten feed and how is it distinguished | 
from-gluten meal? have seen both, 
the expressions used in describing balanced 
rations.—N. M., Mich. 
Gluten meal is seldom or never used 
alone as a feed. It is the heavy floury 
by-product of glucose and starch fac- 
tories. Gluten feed is a mixture of gluten | 
meal and corn bran ground together. Rich 
in protein, fairly rich in fat but low in 
carbohydrates and mineral matters, it | 
forms a valuable eoncentrate, especially | 
when used in the ration of the dairy cow. 
PASTURE VS. HAY FOR HOGS 
Would dry alfalfa hay do just as well | 
as alfalfa pasture for my hogs? I have a 
small field of alfalfa situated so that I 
could pasture it but prefer to make it 








uestions 2“ General Interest 


| but this will require the services of a 


without doubt digests much more readily 
than the dry hay and likewise on account 
of its succulence has a more beneficial 
effect on the hog'’s system. Common 
experience indicates beyond all doubt that 
pasturing brings better results. However 
where pasture is -_ sagen is 

ractice to permit hogs, especially 
ao0e to an ts much as they will of good 
dry legume hay. 


SEX CONTROL 

There is a man in this neighborhood 
who claims to have discovered a method 
to control the sex of the young animals 
He seems to have 
some success along this line, but I have 
always understood that the thing cannot 
be done. What is the truth in the matter? 
—B. W., Mo. 

This problem has had the consideration 
of pmok simran and scientists for a good 
many years and every now and then some- 
one claims to have discovered the secret. 
However, when the various means ad- 
vocated are put to the practical test, they 
have invariably failed to work. The 
belief is quite common that a fen-ale bred | 
early in the period of heat will produce a | 
female. Others hold to the reverse. | 
Neither are correct. When males and 
females run together, service invariably 
occurs early in the period and the young 
are usually about equally divided as to| 
sex. Providence has provided that ~ 





to cut clover | certain proportion of animal life shall be 


male and a certain proportion female 
d as yet man has been unable to devise 
means whereby the proportion may be 
changed. There are numerous reasons 
why such a change is undesirable. 


BREEDING SHEEP 
At what time should ewes be bred to 
bring lambs for the early spring market? | 


lambs come in November?—R. W., III. 
Very few ewes can be bred early enough 
to bring lambs in November. The normal 
lambing season runs from middle Decem- 
ber to late February and where the ram 
is allowed to run with the ewes the year 
around, most of the lambs will be born 
between these dates. A few may be born 
earlier and some later. The gestation 
period for sheep covers one hundred and 
fifty days, and the lambing season may be 
delayed by keeping the ram confined dur- 
ing the early part of the breeding season. | 
There is no way to regulate the matter so 
as to bring the lambs in the early fall. 
Lambs born around New Year’s will us- 
ually bring an excellent price at Easter. 


PORK FROM CORN 

How much corn will it take to raise a 
hog to three hundred pounds weight?— 
C. G., lowa. 

There is no definite answer to this ques- 
tion, but assuming that the corn is given | 
in a properly balanced ration, one bushel | 
of good shelled grain will produce ten and 
one-half pounds of hog flesh. This is) 
according to Prof. Henry. This being the | 
case it will require from twenty-five to| 
thirty bushels of corn together with the 
proper kind of supplemental feeds to 
produce a three hundred pound hog. 








PROVISIONS OF WILL 


brood | tion. 


into hay.—R. E., Idaho. “How may a husband or wife leave a 
The hog is by nature a grazing animal | small estate to the other, so that courts 
and is not physically constituted to make| and lawyers will not consume it? Can 
any great use of dry fodder as a feed.| a will be settled out of court?”—W. Y., 
As a matter of fact the hog will eat but} Wash. 
Arrangement may be made by deed or 
will whereby the property will vest in 
the survivor at the death of the other, 


very little dry fodder unless driven to it 
by hunger. On the other hand he eats 





green pasturage ravenously. Green alfalfa 
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lawyer to put the matter in safe shape. A 
reliable attorney will not, however, make 
an unreasonable charge. But it is to be 
remembered that, in attempting to econo- 
mize on lawyers’ fees before death, one 
often involves his estate in endless litiga- 
It is the law in Washington that 
where a will vides that the estate 
shall be set in the manner provided 
therein, and where the estate is wholly 
solvent, it shall not be necessary to have 
an inistrator appointed except to 
admit the will to probate and file an 
inventory of the property. After probate 
and filing of the inventory, the estate may 
be managed and settled without the inter- 
ference of the court, if the will so provide. 
—A. L. H. 8. 


CONTINUING A MORTGAGE 

“We bought a farm three years ago, 
borrowed part of the money from “the 
bank and paid cash for the farm. Bank 
said they would renew note at end of 
three years, if we wished it. We have 
kept up interest and taxes. Bank says 
that they cannot renew because we were 
in a different county. Can they make us 
sell -j os se off before the year is up?” 


Unless the promise to renew the mort- 
gage was in writing and a part of the 
transaction under which the money was 
borrowed, the promise to renew cannot be 
enforced against the bank, and your only 
course to avoid foreclosure will be to 
borrow the money elsewhere or sell the 
land. It would seem that you should not 
have much difficulty in finding some one 
who will lend you required money to 
take up the old mortgage when it is due, 
if the k finally refuses a renewal. In 
case of foreclosure you would be able to 
hold ion for at least a year.— 


| Would it not be a good idea to [a yar A. L. HS. 


COPYRIGHTED FORMULAS 

“May one person, who is going into 
the mail order business act under a com- 
pany name? (By) In selling formulas, is 
it necessary to obtain a copyright and if 
none is obtained can another person sell 
that formula without notice? (C) How 
should I go about to obtain a copyright?” 
—J. B. L., lowa. 

There seems to be no Iowa law against 
an individual person’s use of a company 
name as a business name. (B) It is not 
necessary to obtain a patent or copyright 
covering a formula, but unless such pro- 
tection is obtained, there is no legal remedy 

inst its use or sale by others. It seems 
that a formula might be copyrighted if 
sold in book or pamphlet form. But to 
protect the composition of chemicals 
covered by the formula from infringement 
a patent must be obtained. (C) For free 
and detailed information as to how to 
obtain a copyright, write to the Copy- 
right Office, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and for a free circular telling 
what to do to procure a patent, write to 
ae —— of Patents, Washington, 


POISON IVY 
Is there anything that can be applied 
to poison ivy which will kill the vines? 


There is a small patch of them on our 
place and we are anxious to get rid of 
them—H. E., Ind. 

The application of a strong solution of 
salt water is effective. Dissolve three 
pounds of = & a —= water -— 
apply generously to the ts. ‘This 

uce the desired results. 
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7000 Abusive Miles 
Prove HUDSON Endurance 


Note What the 


Perhaps the Hudson record 
which means most to you is the 
ocean-to-ocean record. 


Each new claimant to great- 
ness, for several years, has tried 
to prove it by a transcon-; 
tinental run. 


A seven-passenger Hudson 
Super-Six broke the best record 
made up to last summer by 
nearly 2% days—from San 
Francisco to New York. Then 
turned around and broke the 
record from New York to San 
Francisco. It completed the 
round trip in 10 days and 21 
hours—over 7000 miles, includ- 
ing mountains and desert. And 
thus twice won America’s most 
coveted record in one contin- 
uous trip. 


1819 Miles in 24 Hours 


Next to that, the greatest 
official endurance record is the 
24-hour top-speed run. A Hudson 
Super-Six stock chassis ran 1819 
miles in that time—as far as from 
New York to Denver. That 
broke the best previous stock 
chassis record by 52 per cent. 


These Tests Were Official 
The 24-hour run, 102)4-mile 


Super-Six Did 


an hour speed, both made with 
stock chassis, and the 100-mile 
and the one-hour stock car tests, 
as well as many others, were 
official. 


They were made under the 
supervision of the American 
Automobile Association. They 
mean more than the speed re- 
cords won—more than the best 
time regardless of size or class 
in the Pike’s Peak hill-climb, by 
a Hudson Super-Six Special, in 
which 20racing cars participated. 


They Prove Endurance 


We made these tests just to 
prove endurance. Nothing else 
is so important to motor car 
owners. It is not how well a car 
will rug in ordinary use that 
counts. How long and how 
little attention—how free from 
mechanical needs and excessive 
fuel and lubrication charges, is 
the main thing. These tests have 
demonstrated that, measured 
by other standards, there is a 
yet unknown limit to the en- 
durance of a Hudson Super-Six. 


What the Super-Six has 
proved, in performance and 
endurance, has never before 
been done. 


The Speedster is a new type—just out 


Phaeton, 7-pass’r . 
Cabriolet, 3-pass’r . 


$1650 Touring Sedan . 
1950 Town Car .. 


+ $2175 Town Car Landaulet — 
+ 2925 Limousine 


Speedster, 4-pass’r . 1750 (All Prices F.O. B. Detroit) Limousine cednion 5088 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Some Factors Affecting the Yield 


BAD beginning may mean a good | 

ending in some few cases but it 

certainly is not the rule as regards 
the growing of winter wheat. In almost 
every case the yield of that crop de ends | 
to a very great extent upon the kind of a | 
seed bed in which it is sown and the 
start that the crop obtains before winter 
arrives. Of course the kind of weather 
during the winter is an im nt factor 
but even: when the season is most severe 
upon winter wheat, the wheat that se- 
cured the best start in the fall is the 
wheat that almost invariably stands the 
winter best. 

The importance of preparing the seed 
bed in the right way and at the right 
time and the fact that the kind of seed 
bed has a decided efiect upon the yield 
has been emphasized by results obtained 
at the Kansas experiment station. For 
a nuu.ber of years they have kept accurate 
records of the yields obtained from land 
plowed at different times and different 
depths and from land that was* disced 
at various intervals before plowing. 

The value of early and deep plowing has 
been conclusively demonstrated. nd 
plowed seven inches deep in July gave 
the best yield, the average for the past 
six years being 22.4 bushels to the acre. 
Land plowed seven inches deep in August 
abel next with a yield of 22 bushels 
to the acre. Land that was disced in July 
and plowed in September without being 
previously disced gave fifteen bushels to 
the acre. Only 7.9 bushels to the acre 
were obtained from land that was disced 
at seeding time without being plowed. 

The results of these experiments are 
worthy of most careful consideration by 
every wheat grower in these times when 
wheat is soaring to record prices. Any 
method which will add a bushel of wheat 
to the acre yield is worthy of attention. 

The fact that the seed bed for winter 
wheat must be prepared and the crop 
must make its start at a season of the 
year when there is usually a deficiency of 
moisture is the principal difficulty in grow- 
ing the crop. The big problem for the 
wheat grower is to successfully overcome 
this difficulty. 

For an ideal seed bed for winter wheat 
the soil is fine and compact. When soil 
is very dry it is dastellinahy difficult to 
make it either fine or compact. Especially 
is this the case if the soil is not plowed 
until just about time to sow the crop. 

Early Plowing Pays 

Early plowing has several advantages. 
It breaks up the crust that has formed 
over the soil and helps to conserve mois- 
ture. It gives time for the soil loosened 
by the plow to become settled and to form 
a contact with the solid soil below, so 
that the moisture will rise to the layer 
in which the seed is planted. Early plowed 
land has the benefit of rains by way of 
settling it into a compact seed bed and 
there is almost certain to be a time when 
the soil can be made fine with compara- 
tively little labor. The early stirring of 
the ground furnishes proper conditions 
for chemical and bacterial action whereby 
plant food is put in the form that the 
crop can use it. In other words, the table 
is set and the food prepared when the 
seed is placed in the ground. 

In spite of the distinct advantages of 
early and deep p.owing it is frequently al- 
most impossible to get it done. When the 
ground is dry and hard and the weather 
is eatremely hot, it is death to horse- 
flesh to pull a plow running six or more 
inches deeb. he usual alternative is 


to wait for a time when the soil is suf- 
ficiently moist to plow with comparative 
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ease and, if such a time does not come, 
the land is plowed shallow just at seed- 
ing time nal unmediately seeded 

» is one of the imstances where 
tractors are helping to successfully over- 
come adverse natural conditions. Of the 
many uses for a tractor on a farm there 
is probably no operation in which it is of 
greater real value than in the preparation 
of land for winter wheat. A machine 
with ample power for the number of plows 
sachek-ts it will turn the soil to the 
desired depth, regardless of the fact that 
it is dry, and hot weather only makes a 
tractor work better. It will work as many 
hours of the day and night as drivers 
will stay with it, so that it offers a good 
opportunity to rush the plowing when 
other work is crowding. 

Disc Before Plowing 

Whether or not a man owns a tractor 
and especially if he does not, he can well 
afford to dise the land on which he is 
going to sow winter wheat just.as soon 
as the previous crop has been removed 
so that he can have access to the land. 
The diseing requires much less time than 
it takes to plow it and it is of real value, 
whether the ground is plowed immediately 
after discing or the plowing is delayed for 
some time. The dise pulverizes the sur- 
face soil and when this fine soil is turned 
to the bottom of the furrow it forms a good 
contact with the solid soil below much 
more readily than if the hard, cloddy crust 
had been turned under. 

Discing is of advantage in still another 
way when plowing is not done immedi- 
ately. It makes the soil more moist and 
consequently more easily plowed. The 
soil made loose by the disc acts as a 
mulch and prevents the loss of moisture. 
if there is any moisture in the deeper 
layers of soil it is drawn upward by capil- 
lary action but remains just beneath the 
loose soil on the surface. 

With wheat above the two dollar mark 
and certain to remain at prices never ex- 
perienced in the past, the wheat grower 
can well afford to give greater attention 
to the preparation of his seed bed than 
he has ever done before. He can profitably 
spend a considerable amount of time and 
labor in order to increase his yield one 
bushel to the acre, or to make more 
certain an average yield or better. The 
results obtained at the Kansas station 
and referred to above show that the prepa- 
ration of the seed bed is an important 
factor in determining the yield. This 
season, when winter wheat is in r 
condition over most of the territory wane 
that crop is grown, the best fields of wheat 
are usually found on land that was plowed 
early and deep. By thoroly disemg the 
land as soon as the preceding crop is 
out of the way and then plowing to a guod 
depth as soon as possible after the Yand 
is disced a good seed bed for wheat can 
be obtained in spite of the adverse con- 
ditions of soil and weather that usually 
prevail at that time. s 

Some of the important points in con- 
nection with the sthedion and use of good 
seed wheat are emphasized in the following 
letter from Professor I. O. Schaub: 


“I made quite an extensive trip over 


| qu 
: | the wheat section of Oklahoma last week. 


lam sorry tosay that instead of improving 
their seed conditions in most cases they 
have gone back. In riding along on the 
train, it was very noticeable the number of 
fields that had rye and barley mixed with 
_wheat. In a number of eases it was hard 
to tell from a distance whether the fied 
was growing wheat or rye. Also, there has 
been itted a mixture of hard and 
soft t in various localities. For the 
past few years there has been a very 
active rda for miracle wheat. 
Hund of bushels have been sold at 
exorbitant prices. There is no question 
but miracle wheat is g but it has no 
place in the hard wheat belt of Oklahoma, 
and should be discouraged just as far as 
possible. The same would also hold in 
reference to ing hard wheat in the 
soft wheat belt. ; 
Another thing that should be given at- 
tention in wheat production in Oklahoma 
is the maintenance of fertility under con- 
tinuous wheat cropping. A number of 
farmers told me week that they 
could not understand why it was that they 
did not get as good straw or as good grain 
as they did ten or fifteen years ago when 
they first began growing wheat in their 
localities. It is quite evident from ob- 
servation thru the fields that the ic 
matter is being depleted, and while I have 
no direct tests I am quite confident that 
in many eases an application of phos- 
phorus would add very materially to the 
yield and quality of the grain produced.”’ 
On the Boys’ and Gir.s’ Club page of 
this issue you will find reference to the 
— that Buccessfu Farmin ug is pay: for 
encouraging boys and girls 
ip the aronting, of wha. Do not fail to 
read about it. 


HIGH RIDGING THE ROW 
The last cultivation will not make a 
corn crop, but it does have something to do 





with ing the yield greater or less. For 
one thing, it is not a good plan to let the 
shovels so that many corn 


roots are cut; worst of all, however, is the 
idea of ridging high the row. There is but 
one condition following the final cultiva- 
tion that makes high ridging the exact 
thing, and that is to have rain in plenty 
until the is made. Under this condi- 
tion, high ridging may even be slightly 
beneficial, but let any other weather con- 
dition prevail and we would much rather 
have the field left level. 

Since the advent cf the disk cultivator, 
many have been tempted to use it in laying 
by corn. It is light in draft and thoroly 
pulverizes the soil, making the finished job 
appear like a nice piece of work, but it is a 
great ridger because it throws all the dirt 
one way, which for the final cultivation 
is towards the row. The center of the 
rows is left almost bare of loose soil, really 
scraped and not stirred in the least. This 
means that the middles become very hard 
and are in no tilth to withstand uth. 
It should be remembered that the middles 
contain the wonderful root system of the 
corn plant, and the dirt should not be 
scraped or moved away, leaving the sur- 
face almost bare. This is what is usually 
done when the row is ridged high.—H. H. 


When you want to do us a favor and 
your neighbor a favor at the same time, 
call his. attention to the reading matter in 
Successful Farming. Explain to him that 
the February issue this year contained 
more than 250 dierent editorial articles 
and that that one issue was worth a good 
many times the subscription price 
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| 3% per mile—less than most small cars 
—the average cost of mt a com- 
| fortable, roomy, high-powered Haynes 








: 1 Over 1,200 motorists, many farmers included, after 
: F driving Haynes carsa total of 12,835,000 miles, report 


4 an average cost at current prices of but 3'4c per mile 
\! 1 for tires, repairs, oil and gasoline—over 28 miles for $1. 
} Even where usage exceeds 30,000 and 40,000 miles, Haynes 
“Light Sixes” are in A-1 condition, operating as cheaply as ever: 
ol The Haynes “Light Six’’ of today, aside from possessing all 


| recent improvements, is basically the same as its predecessors. 
Since 1914 no radical changes have been made in the motor. This 
| assures simi.ar low maintenance costs and equally long life from 
{ the Haynes which you get. 
. “Better pay more for your car and less to keep it going.” 
Write for the Haynes catalog now! 








Mi THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
H 52 South Main Street, Kokomo. /nd. 
4 HAYNES HAYNES 
Mi * America’s Greatest Light Six” “America’s Greatest Light Twelve” 
{) $1595—$1725 $2095 —$2225 
Wire Wheels Additional Including Wire Wheels 









All prices £. o. b. Kokomo 
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PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 

If this month and the first half of August 
prove favorable there will be no corn short- 
age west of the Missouri river this year 
for corn is planted from the river almost 
to the Rocky mountains in greater acreage 
than ever before. The main reason for the 
increased acreage is, of course, the failure 
of so much of the wheat, but another 
potent reason was the fact that at plant- 
ing time corn was selling for from $1.40 to 
$1.75 a bushel in all Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma towns. 

From a Scotch paper I note that in May 
oatmeal was selling for one seven 
shillings and eight pence a hundred which 
there means 112 pounds. As near as I can 
translate that into American mo it 
means $6.90 which is no more than we have 
to pay for oatmeal. The two pound loaf 
of bread which sold in the winter for 5% 
pence was 6 pence or 12 cents in our 
money. This also is no more than we pay. 
The price of booze has also risen there 
and an ordinary nip of whisky costs 4 
pence and beer is 6 pence a pint. Luckil 
we can’t spend our money for any su 
stuff and most Americans would be better 
leased if the grain which is made into 
Codes in Europe was instead made into 
bread and fed to hungry women and child- 


ren. 
During 1916 the losses paid by the 
Grange Insurance Company of Kansas 


were in round numbers 434% tho 
dollars as co with almost 55 
thousand in 1915 and only 21% thousand 
in 1914. The losses in 1915 caused a slight 
increase in rates in some classes and this 
increase, together with decreased losses in 
1916 produced a good surplus for the last 
year. Taken all around the rates in this 
company are less than half that charged 
by the old line companies. It is noted by 
officials of the company that members 
carry insurance on ach more personal 
property than do those who have old line 
insurance; the smaller rate is held respon- 
sible for this. When a man has been paying 
$3 for insurance and finds that in the 
Grange company he has to pay only $1 to 
$1.25 he is apt to say, “at those rates I 
might just as well insure everything.” 

The Grange Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Kansas in 1916 paid back to 
policy holders for losses 77 percent of all 
premiums collected. Figures from the 
state insurance department show that all 
the insurance companies in Kansas pay on 
an average not quite 50 percent of the 
premiums back in losses. All companies 
carrying farm risks in the West are finding 
their barn losses from lightning are the 
heaviest burden they have to carry. This 
loss is especially heavy at haying time; it 
is then that thunderstorms are most com- 
mon and it is now thought by close ob- 
servers that heating hay in a draws 
lightning. The vapor from the new hay 
rises into the air above the barn in the 
form of a funnel shaped cloud and the 
lightning follows this vapor cloud right 
down into the barn. All insurance men 
now recommend rods to carry off or dis- 
perse the electricity. 

I have in the last month received from 
readers who own land in Kansas but who 
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any be found—is one-eighth. This seems 
Eee Se Sane Ey SLE, Pe 
Part of southern Kansas is a dev 
ol field and no doubt oil will be found in 
many other parts of that territory. 
Eastern Oklahoma is also a pr ved terri- 
tory in many parts but up to this time 
northern Kansas and Nebraska are purely 
“wildcat” territory. The term “anti- 
| cline” means a place where oil may be 
| found but all anticlines do not contain oil 
or even a small part of them. An anticline 
is a dome in the rocks or an upward thrust 
of the rock strata. The oil is forced into 
this space because it is the highest. Oil is 
always found in the high spots and not in 
the low ones because water always carries 
the oilon top. A “syncline”’ is the oppo- 
site of an anticline, being a hollow or valley 
in the rock strata which in the oil fields 
usually carries a big flow of salt water.— 
H. C. Hatch, Kans. 


DISCING BEHIND THE BINDER 

The high price of wheat is going to 
cause a large acreage to be sown to winter 
wheat this fall. ctically every acre 
in wheat now will be put back in wheat 
when the time comes, and all other land 
that can be made available will be fitted 
for wheat. The acreage sown to oats is 
larger this year than for a number of 
years and nearly all this will be fitted 
ready for wheat. To fit it in the best pos- 
sible manner, with the least outlay of 
work, is a problem just ahead of us. 

It is one thing to talk about it and quite 
another thing to do it, but when it can 
possibly be done there is no better plan 


usand | than to follow the binder as closely as 


possible with the disc harrow. If the 
grain can be threshed quickly from the 
shock, or if it is soon stacked, a clean field 
is left for any operation, and right at this 
time nothing gets over the ground any 
quicker than the disc harrow. The object 
of discing is two-fold, since it not only 
helps to retain moisture in the soil but it 
checks the grass growth that in some years 
quick possession of stubble 


takes such k 
fields, making Powe harder and the 
owed land still h 


arder to into a seed 
sed if the grass has fo a sod. The 
farmer who has a tractor can hook two 
dise harrows behind, weigh them down, 
and get over a larger acreage in a short 
time. It pays in work saved later in the 
season if one can get his in stubble 
fields disced as soon as possible after the 
grain shocks are out of the way. With corn 
calling for more cultivation and alfalfa 
hay to be cut, went cep Lp Sone 

just at 


sible to get around to do any 

this time that can possibly be avoided, but 
if there is any time to spare it cannot be 
better spent than discing the stubble 
fields that are to be later for a fall 
seeding of wheat.—H. H. 


SPLENDID IMPLEMENT HOUSE 











The implement house shown above 
yssesses the very great advantage of not 
1aving a single roof support to stand in the 





live in other states a number of inquiries | way when one drives in or out with a piece 

regarding the oil situation. Most of them {of farm machinery. The roof is sustained 
. ' Se . 

ask if they should sign leases. In nearly | wholly by trusses which are supported 

every instance I should say “‘yes, sign the | at the sides of the building. The structure, 


leases.” 


ment can be had. No company is going to 


It is only in this way deve.op-| which stands on a . productive dairy 


farm in southern Wisconsin, furnishes 


develop a field in which a large part of the | shelter for all the a poem, used on its 


land is not under their lease and they can-| more than a thousan¢ 


not be blamed for it. In most cases a cash 
old the land until drilling commences 
and this is worth having. This is the most 
that will be paid for leases in purely 
“wildcat” territory. In all leases I have 
ever seen the share of the oil promised—if 


! | erous size 
payment of $1-an acre a year is paid to| 


acres. It is of gen- 
approximately forty-five feet 
square—and is well lighted by sixteen 
large double windows. These are set 
high up so as to better distribute the light 
and also to be less liable to injury from 
implements being moved about within. 
The building is electric lighted.—O. C. 
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C Nuts 
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robably the very | 
t food you can 

select is 

Grape-Nuts. 


It contains the 
mineral salts and 
energy values—all 
the nutriment of 
whole wheat and 
barley — digests 
easily and quickly, 
and the flavor is 
delicious. 


“There’s a Reason” 
for 


Grape-Nuts - 
































THE L. AKO M. RUBBER Cg, 
RichardsSt., Carrollton, 0. 
West. Off., 1436 S. Mich. Ave. Chicago 











POWER-FULL METZ MASTER FOUR 25 
Touring of Roadster S6EO Fully Equened 
GRAY-OAVIS ELECTRIC STARTING AND UGHTING 
108 in. Whee! Base. One Man Top. Dine Magneto. Speedometer, ott. 
Crone of Wire Wheels or Aridiery Wood Wheels 
Ash fer Literatere and Details of Profitable Selling Arrangements 4 


AUTO TRADING CO. inc PITTSBURGH PA. 
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NEWS ITEMS*FARMERS 


Information Bureau for Hog Raisers 

A free service information bureau for 
the use of anyone interested in the hog 
business is the newest department of the 
National Duroc-Jersey Record, Associa- 
tion. Altho the bureau is primarily for 
the use of enthusiasts for the “reds” yet 
inquiries on pork production from anyone 
will be cheerfully answered. The field 
secretary of the association at Columbia 
Missouri, has direct charge of the work 
and questions should be directed to that 
omee. 

Indian Lands for Sale 

On June 18, 1917, approximately 
300,000 aeres of land within the Uintah 
Indian Reservation were offered for sale 
to the highest bidder. The terms were 
cash and not less than fifty cents per acre. 
\ll rights to mineral deposits were re- 
served. Beginning August 16, 16,000 
acres of land in the Coeur d’ Alene Indian 
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Reservation, Idaho, will be offered in the | 


same way at not less than one dollar per 
acre. On August 20 and 30 lands in the 
Flathead Indian Reservation, Montana, 


will be opened for bids at not less than the | 


appraised prices. 

No one under eighteen years of age will 
be permitted to purchase and no one per- 
son can buy more than 640 acres in any 
reservation. Further information regard- 
ing the sale of the land can be obtained 
from the Department of the Interior, at 
Washmgton. 

State Forest Reserves 

Thirteen states have established forests 
with a total of 3,600,000 acres. The three 
leaders in this reforestation movement are 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin 
with a total of 3,234,000 acres. Others 
must soon follow if our lumber crop is to 
be maintained. 

Export of Brood Mares Restricted 

Representatives of the French and 
Italian Commissions and the British 
Embassy have agreed to an arrangement 
with the United States whereby no mares 
under eight years of age will be sold from 
this country until July 31. After that 
date a more definite policy will be adopted 
for the future. 

This step has been made necessary by 
he pending shortage of breeding animals. 

ore than 200,000 mares have been al- 

idy exported and if this rate were con- 
ued it is feared the effect on our horse 
pply would be disasterous to say the 
ist. 

Production of Baby Beef 

Markets are paying a premium for 

by beef, and the market for this type 

beef in recent years has been- more 
table than for any other class of cattle. 

































A 3-Plow, One Man Tractor 


Save This Year’s Crop {0™ 22y possibility of loss 


by over-ripeness, shelling out or 
destructive storms. One Man, a “Big Bull” and a Binder can harvest from 
25 to 35 acres of grain per dayand 40 to 50 acreswith a Header. You can run 
the ‘Big Bull” day and night continuously without over-heating the motor 


Increase Next Year’s Crop 10% to 33-47 


by getting your Fall plowing done early. The sub-soiling 
feature of the “Big Bull’ wheel running in the furrow, together with early 
deep plowing, has done this for hundreds of Bull Tractor users. It will 
do the same for you. 


Government experiments have proven that early deep plowing 
invariably increases crop yields materially. 


Cut Your Fuel Cost In Two 


Equipped with a Clapper Kerosene Vaporizer, the Bull motor 
will absolutely develop as much power from a gallon of kerosene as from 
a gallon of gasoline. It is the most simple, efficient, economical and easy- 
to-operate Eesaheue device yet on the market. 


The Positive Circulating Oiling System effects perfect lubri- 


cation automatically. Saves oil; reduces expense. 


Save 50% of Your Threshing Bill bY ‘ens yo" 


“Big Bull” and a Williams 26-inch Separator. With this outfit you are inde- 
pendent; you can do your threshing when you areready andsave your grain. 


With the scarcity of labor, the problem of getting your thresh- 
ing done is going to be a serious one, Think it over. 


You need a tractor now as you never needed it before. See 
the Bull Tractor dealer in your town. Write us, if you don’t know him. 


Fre. Three months’ subscription to the Monthly Tractor 
Bulletin, full of timely news and useful information. Write*for 
this and our Catalog—and do it now. 


BULL TRACTOR COMPANY 


2682 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Prime baby beef usually commands a price Cus ma ; ; i 
equal to that of the highest grade of ma- | h n Li Wei Engines 
ire fat cattle and returns are much | For silo filling, grinding, sawing, shelling, 
and 


quicker. How baby beef can best be ali farm work. 8 H. P- Gas Mal -Alatc Power 


. . . - . o.. 2 4 . 
handled is explained in detail in a new 2-cylinder weighs only 920 tbe. Joe farmer 


; : y o > os May be r ted Pick- } ebow 
larmers’ bulletin, No. 311, of the U. 8. ereand Hay Balers, 1s HP cont bh. 
Department of Agriculture. 


only 789 lbs. 4H. P. Cushman 
Organizing Cooperative Associations weighs only 190 Ibs.— 
: 7 oo , besides doing all 

Is your community thinking of forming other work, it is the 

1 cooperative elevator company, cream- original and suce 
, egg association or livestock shipping — rd 

is Paya | may be attached to Corn 
f there is anything you want to know . Binders and ers. 

’ . in ae otinne | Cushman Engines are all-purpose engin Easy 

about forming cooperative organizations | tg move sweund from job to job. = 
of any kind write to the North Dakota | Have Throttling Gover- 


ixperiment Station at Agricultural Col- | 2°r, Schebler Carburetor 
ege for circular 16. - 7 
Lest We Forget are not cheap, but cheap 













FREE My Big Circular onford 












































Write for How to Obtain a 
Patent. List of Patent 
Buyers and Inventions 












Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, i9 the long run. Ask for 

ssachusetts, October 12th to 20th. || ben Light Weight Engines: Wanted including those needed on farms. $1,000,000 

Natj coun - . in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for 

National Dairy Show, Columbus, Ohio, Cushman Motor Works free opinion of patentability.Our four books sent free- 
-ctober 18th to 27th. | 816North 2ist St.. Lincoin. Nebr. 44. P. Handytreck ‘Victor J. Evans & Co.. 7849th Washineton, D.C 








National Tractor Demonstration, Fre- 
inont, Nebraska, August, 6th to 10th. 





' Our ads have an educational value. Read them carefully. 




















UNIFORM HEADLIGHT LAWS 

No beam of reflected light shall rise 
above forty-two inches at a distance of | 
seventy-five feet, is the way the Society of 
Automobile Engineers solves the head- 
light problem. ‘The idea arises from the 
plan now in vogue in California of bending 
the lamp brackets so as to direct the rays 
to the ground, and it is being presented 
as an up-to-date motor vehicle and traffic 
law. 

“Glaring Headlights. It shall be unlaw- 
ful to use on a vehicle of any kind operated 
on the public highways of this state any 
lighting device of over four candlepower 
equipped with a reflector, unless the same 
shall be so designed, deflected, or arranged 
that no portion of the beam of reflected 
light, when measured seventy-five feet or 
more ahead of the lamps, shall rise above 
forty-two inches from the level surface on 
which the vehicle stands under all con- 
ditions of load. Spot-lights shall not be 
used except when projecting their rays 
directly on the ground and at a distance 
not exceeding thirty feet in front of the 
vehicle.”’ 

To ascertain when a light is forty-two 
inches from the ground at a distance of 
seventy-five feet in front of the car, the 
following instructions are given: 

“(a) Have the light focused so that the 
reflected rays will be condensed in solid 
volume as much as possible, and so as to 
eliminate stray rays. To focus a light, 
place the car in front of a building or any 
perpendicular flat surface of sufficient 
size at a distance of ten or fifteen feet and 
by adjusting the bulb backward or for- 
ward reduce the area of light, and make the 
light from both lamps as nearly uniform 
as possible. This is the most difficult of 
the three things necessary to overcome 
objectionable glare. 

b) Place the machine on the level 
and measure a distance of seventy-five 
feet to the front. 

c) Make a mark on a board, broom 
handle or on the coat of an individual 
forty-two inches from the ground and see 
that the upper. circumference of the solid 
volume of retlected light does not strike 
above that mark at seventy-five feet in 
front of the light. Police officers and others 
easily determine the distance from 
ground by noting a certain button, 
pocket, lapel, or any other distance-mark 
on their wearing apparel. By stepping in 
front of éhe machine on the level at a dis- 
tance approximately seventy-five feet they 
may easily determine whether or not the 
lights are properly deflected. 

‘There are some reflectors that because 
of their improper construction (being 
either too flat or too deep) would make it 
impossible to secure a condensation of the 
main rays. In such cases difierent re- 
filectors will have to be secured.” 


KEEP THE CORNERS CLEAR 

The increase in the number of motor 
cars In almost every day use on the roads, 
and the speed at which many of them are 
run, demands more precautions than form- 
erly in keeping the range of vision on 
the roads clear. This applies particularly 
to section corners and to bends in the 
roads along streams and blufis. In sec-| 
tions where hedge fences are common or 
where rows of trees are grown along the 
fence row, Views across corners are fre- 
quently completely shut off until the turn 
is made. Such corners as these should be 
looked after at once by road officials and a | 
range of vision should be cleared across 
the corners for at least ten rods back. No 
matter Low careful fulks will be, accidents 
are liable to happen at any time at these 
blind corners, and no one really be to 
blame for them, except that an obstructed 
view prevented each from seeing the other 
in time to avoid collision. 





may 
the 
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| with the road, but put yourself in 


tries. “‘Oh, but we don’t waste it. It 
| goes to the chickens, the pigs, the dog and 
cat!’ The chickens can do as well on 
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Often there are bends in the road that 
make an unobstructed view im ible, 
yet the stranger may not realize that he is 
traveling a blind road unless so advised by 
a danger sign. Such signs should be put 
up where there is possibility of an accident 
due to an obstructed view. This may not 
seem necessary to the man well acquainted 
e place 
of a stranger traveling across country in a 


ear and you will ap iate the necessity 
of such warnings. You may think, also, 
that this is doing much for the stranger 
traveling across country, the man who is 
sometimes called a d maniac or a! 
“scorching tourist,”’ but it is done to help | 
him to avoid accidents with all he meets on | 
the road. With a warning before him, if | 
an accident happens, and it is due to the 
speed of his car, then the blame is his and 
his only. It is time to think of these 
things, while the heavy summer travel 
is on.—H. H. 


LICK THE PLATTER CLEAN 
Jack Sprat and his wife would esca 
the condemnation of economists in the 
present food shortage because they wasted 
nothing, for “betwixt them both they 

licked the platter clean.” 

You are not Jack Sprat or his wife, and 
I will have a word with you. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Houston, says 
that “Every woman can render important 
service to the nation in the present emer- 
gency. She need not leave her home or 
abandon her home duties to help the 
armed forces. She can help to feed and 
clothe our armies and help to supply food 
to those beyond the seas by practicing 
effective thrift in her own household.” 

Don’t try to dodge now because you 
are not a housekeeper—maybe you are 
mere man! You eat, don’t you? Well, 
then let me tell you something. If every 
person wastes an ounce of food a day— 
and it is easy to waste an ounce at a meal 
—it means a waste of about 6,250,000 
pounds or 3,125 tons a day, or 1,140,625 
tons a year. Get that? 

If the German subs got that much it 
would be a calamity, yet we easily waste 
an ounce a day for each of our total 
population and think nothing of it. But 
this is not all. This waste is food that is 
already for consumption—food that has 
heen raised, marketed, prepared and 
cooked. 

Think of the vast amount of labor wast- 
ed, and heat used in the cooking. Think 
of the thousands of acres of land required 
to raise this wasted food and the 38,021 
freight cars it takes to haul this food to 
market in the face of a car shortage—no, 
38,021 cars wouldn’t do it by half, for that 
is based on ready-to-eat food, not on raw 
material. 

So you see, the only way to escape con- 
demnation is to emulate Jack Sprat and 
his wife and leave nothing on your platter. 
It may be the mandate of good manners 
to leave a little on your plate, but these 
are war times and rash methods must tem- 
porarily prevail. 

An ounce a day—less than the weight 
of an egg—3,125 tons in total is an extrav- 
agance that is inexcusable when women 
and children cry for food in Belgium, 
Poland, Servia, and other war-swept coun- 








cheaper food—uncooked. So can the pigs, 
the dog, and the cat. You can’t crawl out 
from under the condemnation that way! 
“But the Belgians won't get the little 
grub I would leave on my plate even if 
[ didn’t eat it!” Pretty good come-back, 
I'll admit. But suppose the cook p 

the food in such a way there would be 
nothing wasted—made all left-overs into 
something else for the next meal. Suppose 
you took on your plate only what you 
could eat, and suppose you only ate what 
your body really that would leave 
in the raw state tons and tons of food that 





in the raw state could be shipped to starv- 
ing people abroad.—A. 8. 
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who love to gratify 
children’s desire for 
the same articles of 
food and drink that 
grown-ups use, find 


INSTANT 
POSsTUM 
just the thing. 
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substantial tools and 
more combined at 
low price ready for 
repair work in this 


Stewart 


XINON 
Handy 


eae, 
2 a” | Worker 


Includes a strong vise, up to 44 inches, 4 Inch jaw: pipe 
vise up to 14% tuch pipe; two speed drill press; subst an- 
tial anvil; three speed grinding wheel 5 inches x | inch, 
cutting hardie, etc. Weighs, boxed, 90 Ibs. Complete 
only $14.00. With it you can keep your farm equip- 
ment, automobile, ete., in working order—save 
time and ar. Get one your dealer or send 
$2.00 and pay balance when shipment arrives. 








CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
A609 No. La Salle Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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A FARMERS’ CHAUTAUQUA 
The chautauqua, most fittingly called 
“The People’s University,”’ is an American 

institution. A little town in Indiana with 
a population of only eight hundred, has 
opened a new department in that institu- 
tion in the form of a “farmers’ chau- 
tauqua.”’ 
agriculture and home economics took lead- 
ing places in the daily programs of the 
1916 gathering and were anticipated with | 
as much interest as were the music and| 
lectures. 

And what is more the farmers’ chautau- 
qua has come to stay. For nine days peo- 
ple from all parts of the county and even 
from surrounding counties come and revel 
in the best that talent can offer and receive 
instruction in the practical and homely 
questions of everyday life. The women 
bring their best recipes and go home with 
the best of their neighbors’, having seen 
them tried out before their very eyes in 
cooking demonstrations. The men take 
delight in stock judging, and from the lec- 
tures on crops and soils they have taken 
home ideas already worth thousands of 
dollars to the county. The business men 
of the town are as much interested as the 
farmers for they are quick to realize that 
the problems of the farm are their prob- 
lems also. And so plans are being laid not 
only to continue the plan another year, but 
to make this part of the program the out- 
standing feature of the chautauqua. 

The Grandview chautauqua grounds 
are admirably located for such a plan. 
The tents are erected in a grove of seven- 
teen acres a mile from town, and offer the 
best that is in God’s own out-of-doors. 
Arrangements are made each year with 
the farmers near the grounds so that field 
demonstrations may be had at close hand. 
These farmers, under the direction of the 
state extension department, experiment 
with fertilizers, green-manure crops and 
even livestock feeding in order that prac- 
tical examples may be had for observation 
during the chautauqua season. 

Representatives bon the agricultural 
extension department of the State Univer- 
sity had direct charge of the practical 
work. The only cost in obtainin — 
people was the transportation and living 
expenses. During the past year t 
specialists were on the grounds a greater 
part of the time. A “home-maker” expert 
gave excellent and varied advice on “first 
aid to housekeepers.” In the words of 
some of her followers “‘she makes dish- 
washing a diversion, rebs washday of its 
frown, and puts cooking among the fine 
arts.” ‘To those interested in stock raising 
the lectures and demonstrations on such 
subjects as “Improving Animals and 
Plants for Profit,” ‘“Unsoundness in 
Horses and their Market Value,” and 
‘“‘Reasons-for Feeding a Balanced Ration” 
proved an irresistible magnet. Auto trips 
thruout the country were full of practical 
information on soil fertility, bigger and 
better corn and alfalfa crops. Evening 
programs by such far famed and practical 

farmers as Bob Seeds, in his lecture on 
‘‘How God Made the Soil Fertile’ proved 
incomparable enjoyment to the people on 
the farm, in the city, in the Lome, and in 
the school alike. 

The expenses are paid by the-gate re- 
ceipts. In case of a deficit of funds the 
money is raised by the chautauqua organ- 
ization. Last year there was quite a 
balance left in the treasury after all ex- 
penses were paid. 


In addition to the agriculture and home | 
economics the regular line of chautauqua | 


ork is also given. In the words of the 

ithorities, 
the farmers, but has proved to be a el 
drawing card each year for all classes.” 

Have you ever notice xd how much ve 
mation you ¢an get out of the advertise-| 
ments in Successful Farming? All = 
advertise ‘ments are guaranteed to 

eliable and you can read and answer 
them with satisfaction. 


be 





After only three years’ growth | 


“The work is_ primarily for | 
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BRISCOE WEEK 
July 7th to 14th (Inclusive) 









BRI SCOE ‘795 


P HALF- -MILLION DOLLAR MOTOR 
JN 1, 000 autemebile showrooms thisis ] is Releieé 
Week! The new Briscoe B4-24 models are, 


we believe, the best looking, the sweetest run- 
ning automobiles in the field of light cars. 









U are cordially 





y? 


invited to attend Ride behind the Half Million Dollar Featur 
the Summer exbibit of | Motor— inexhaustible power in this | gar milion Dollar 
the new Briscoe cars | model. Building it entirely in our own Motor. 


Wheel Base—105 in. 
Rear Axle—Filoating 


factories makes possible the low price 
ty 
Lubrication — Splash 


of $725. 


at our show room. 
The exbibit commences 






b. | WRITE FOR, BOOK “The Half Mill ste 
at viitlocek Dollar Motor, “Which Describes Br re. Carburetor — A uto- 
including evenings. | Briscoe Motor Corporation co 40x8 1-2 In 














Dept. 79, Jackson, Mich. 








The Briscoe Dealer in 
Yo ur Locality. 








Stop your search for hired help! You do not 
Po a lot of extra men to store your grain. One boy (or a man) 
with a 






Does the Work of Seven Men 


Drive right under the overhead wagon dump with any size load. Dump it 
into the hopper. Hitch horse or engine power and start the elevator. . P will elevate 
your grain and store it wherever you want it. No need of shoveling and reshoveling. 


Get This Free Book The Sandwich cannot sag, 


rattle or clog. Builtof Eter- 
Our illustrated elevator book contains valuable ypressin= gid 
crib and granary facts fur you. Send S postas sections; back- 
TODAY fora free eopy, mailed postpai er by over 
Sandwich Mfg. Co., 100 Liberty St., Sandwich, Ill pis me oa 
1200Main Street, Council Bluffs, lowa 
400 Avenue A, Cedar Rapids, lewa 

Studebaker Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 
Write House Nearest You. 


Makers of Sandwich Corn Shelivts, Hay 
Presses, Gasoline Engines, Feed Mills, ek. 






























and inventive ability should 
write for new" List of Needed 


MEN of IDEAS inventions” “Patent Buy- 


| ers” and: ‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’ 
| Advice FREE BR ANDOLYPH & CO.7 


Agents beral pet 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 32, Washington, D.C. Jincinnati_O 


Accessories Co. Dept.619,C 































SELF-BLANCHING SYSTEM FOR 
CELERY 


Celery to blanch well must have the 
light shut out from the stalks. By the self- 
blanching system this is done by having 
the tops so thick no light can pass down 
thru them. The stalks will not be so 
large, and sometimes they will not be quite 
so white, but if planted as directed they 
will blanch well, and be as good as any, 
tho smaller. Many prefer the small 
stalked celery to the heavier stalked. 

Make a square bed of very rich soil 
spaded deep. If the soil is naturally rich 
all that will be needed will be the addition 
of a liberal amount of bone meal—say a 
quart to the square yard of soil. Stir this 
into the surface well after the bed has been 
prepared. Well rotted cow manure can be 
used to make the soil rich if it is not al- 
ready rich in organic matter. Sand or 
sifted coal ashes should be applied if the 
soil is heavy. 

Set the celery plants eight inches apart 
in check rows so they can be cultivated 
both ways. Shade the plants well uatil 
they get started and see that they are all 
about the same size, for stunted plants will 
be killed by the stronger ones and a va- 
cancy prevents good blanching. 

Keep the surface stirred promptly after 
every rain and between rains if you have 
to irrigate. Do not let the soil get dry if 
you can irrigate to advantage, If you 
cannot give good irrigation do not water | 
at all but depend on cultivation and a per- 
fect dust mulch to keep the plants growing 
and to retain the moisture already there 

Celery is a gross feeder and unless the 
soil is very rich it will be best to give a 
regular application of liquid manure. The 
best thing to use for this is nitrate of soda. 
It can be dissolved in water at the rate of 
one pound to fifty gallons and the beds 
watered thoroly once a week with the solu- 
tion. The soil must not be very dry when 
it is used, or it is apt to do injury. It can 
be used dry and stirred into the surface 
soil at the rate of a quarter of a pound to 
the square yard, at intervals of probably 
a month, but the liquid application is 
safer and better. I am directing this heavy 
feeding because you are growing a heavy 
crop on a small space, and one that has 
quality in direct proportion to the rapidity 
and luxuriance of ite growth. If you want 
the best celery in flavor and crispness force 
it as fast as you can. Neither bone meal 
nor nitrate duds are expensive fertilizers 
for a bed so densely planted or so valuable 
when well grown. 

With this method of growing celery no 
boards are needed for blanching except 
one on each side and end of the bed. Even 
this can be avoided by planting some other 
dense growing plant as a border to the 
celery Fed. Something that will come on 
quickly and which may be planted after 
the celery is well along, so it will not be 
injured by the border plant in its earlier 
stages. Some plant that grows slowly 
when young, and rapidly when older, if 
preferred, can be ted at the same time 
as the celery. Swiss chard is a dense grow- 
ing plant on rich soil, and at first it grows 
rather slowly. If it gets to encroaching it 
can be put out to give @ it keeps on 
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planted. The labor of preparation is so 
small, the cost of seed is so little, no cul- 
tivation is required—in fact everything 
combines to make turnips a very easy 
and cheap crop. Often the crop may 
follow wheat or oats, thus not age 
any main crop. Just a little labor anc 
forethought is all that is necessary to 
furnish a very profitable by ct for 





the late summer or the early fall. ; 

Preparation of the soil and the planting 
of the seed are the main points to be ob- 
served. If there is heavy stubble on the 
land it is a good thing to burn it off in 
order that the soil may be as clean and 
mellow as possible. After plowing, the soil 
should be harrowed, disced or dragged un- 
til very mellow for unless it is brought into 
this condition it is useless to plant turnips. 
This surface cultivation should follow the 
breaking immrediately in order that what 
moisture may be in the soil may be con- 
served. 

There is an old rule by means of which 
our grandfathers planted turnips. It is as 
follows: The twenty-fifth of July, wet or 
dry. Anytime during the latter part of 
July or the early part of August is proper. 
lf earlier than this the turnips reach 
maturity too soon, and become woody, 
pithy, and tough; if much later there is 
hardly time for the crop to reach full size 
before frost. 

The usual way of planting is to sow the 
seed broadcast. A pint of seed is an 
abundanee for an acre. In order to avoid 
sowing too thick the seed may be m.xed 
with dry sand and scattered in this way. 

Boiled with meat turnips make a splendid 
dish for the table. Many people enjoy 
them raw. They are also relished by farm 
animals.—E. V. L. 

PLANTING STRAWBERRIES IN 

AUGUST 

Those who are in the notion of starting 
a strawberry bed, and who for any reason 
failed to get such a bed started in the 
spring, can now make excellent prepara- 
tions for planting a first class bed of straw- 
berry plants during the month of August 

Prepare the sail by plowing and harrow- 
ing thoroly and allowing it to stand a few 
days, when it should be thoroly harrowed 
again. 

Lay bed off in furrows three and a half 
to four feet apart. Plant the berry plants 
ten inches to eighteen inches apart in the 
row. As the plants show growth, hoe 
well, elevating the soil at the row just a 
little above the remainder of the 

Summer planting of strawberries will 

not bring a crop the following season like 
those set out in the spring, but if the 
autumn season is a good growing one, 
there should be a fine growth made and 
the plants will winter about as well as 
those a few months older, and altho there 
will not be quite so many berries, there 
will be enough to pay for picking, and 
then the plants will make a wonderful 
pe and be ready for the second and 
yest season. 
If you failed to set out strawberry 
plants early in the season and want a bed, 
do not permit August to go by without 
starting it.—H. M. 


MIDSUMMER GARDEN NOTES 
Only a little time twice a week need be 
spent in caring for the garden during the 
hot —— of midsummer, but what is done 
must * thoroly done or laber will be 
wasted. 

If the onion bed has been well weeded, 
it will require little care beyond stirring 





sending up massive | til fall. It is 
a delicious “green#” and the large 
leaf stems are u vinegar for pickles 
as are beets. The young chickens will 
—— any surplus you may have.— 
. H.C, 






CONSIDER THE TURNIP PATCH 
It is regrettable that there are not more 


the ground with cultivator or hoe between 
rows twice a week. After every rain this 
should be done as soon as the ground is a 
little dry on top. This will prevent baking 
and create a dust mulch to retain moisture 
for the roots. Where the season is ex- 
tremely dry and irrigation is resorted to, 
the soil in the row should be drawn u 

around the stems so that the water will 
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BurnsKerosene 
“ALLWORK’”’ TRACTOR 


Successful at alfé large Trastor 
Demonstrations tast year —Two 
years’ success with a host of 
satisfied and enthusiastic users 





Largest 4-Cylinder Engine 
On Any 3+Pliow Tractor 











4 cylinders, 5-in.bore, | Weighs $000 Ibs. and 
6-in.stroke,750r. develops 3000 lbs. 
Develops28h.p.aibelt | draw-bar pall and 
and 14 h. p. at draw- | 4000 lbs.on low gear. 
bar. Two-speed trans- | Pulls 3 plows under 
mission working inoil; | adverse itions — 
automobile type front | 4 plows under favor- 
axle; self-oiling steel | able conditions — 
gears, dust- . kerosene. 

radiator and fan that | 18-in. Ensilage Cutter 
cools absolutely. and 28-in. Separator. 
Tarns short in 12- | Palls an 8-foot Road 

radius. Grader. 

Acme, eeprom eng ot pie 
with an , With numerous ma- 
chines at work in the today. Write for catalog. 














The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 





kind of soll. Cuts 
Stalks—doesn't pu!! like 
other cutters. Absolutely ne danger 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 


with ene man ani 
‘armer Y 








See —- tee ee re el up 
wetor 
fhe hill. Yours, Henry "W. Burlington, Ia. 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling al! about this 
labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 



















ACCOUNT 
stele] .s 


Love MANUFACTURING NY 
A record book you will use 
ing, you want a Rosent Extra large 


of many users. Send for this circular watter today. 
COMPA 
Dept. Lincota, Miinets 
every day. Writeforit. Also for E 
Silo Filler Catalog. For rl in silo fill- 
throat,cutter head wiih four knives. Three 
sizes selffeed with aut tic speed control 





SILO FILLERS 


arethe most 
ou 

can . 

out why. Get 

eatalog and rec- 


AVE RUNNING WATER 
enywhere, in home. 


Install 
the Deming air-pressure system — compact. 
dependable, ‘slanaiponneninel by hand, 
windmill, motor or gasoline engine. 
Complete, illustrated bulletin S free. Write 











of 


the old-fashioned turnip patches 


not come in contact with the bulb. 





The Deming Company Salen, Ohio 























If seed onions, carrots, beets or turnips 
ive not been thinned properly, do so now. 
If the weeds have managed to get ahead 
pull both weeds and small vegetables at 
one time, placing the weeds in th> middle 
f the row to wilt and keep the ground 
moist until time can be spared to remove 
them. Green weeds thrown on the manure 
pile help to form fertilizer and are also 
useful piled around the stems of pie plant, 
sage or other perennial roots which are 
not cultivated and need mulch. Lawn 
clippings are also valuable for this. 

The seed tops of set onions must be cut 
or broken off as soon as they appear if 
good bulbs are desired. The tops should 
be broken down as soon as they’ begin to 
turn yellow. Set onions will need no eul- 
tivation if they have been well weeded, at 
this time. 

In good sized towns or cities one can 
find a ready market for surplus vegetables 

t the time of thinning out rows. Seed 
onions should be _ carefully ‘washed, 
trimmed and tied well up onto the tops. 


Carrots, beets and turnips, should have | 





ll but a few of the freshest leaves re-| 


moved and the roots thoroly cleaned but 
not trimmed. All bunched vegetables are 
mproved in both flavor and appearance if 
they can be made up over night and 
allowed to stand in a few inches of water in 
pan or crock till marketed. The roots 
only apt oeme in contact with the water. 
i> eee 


L. W 


SOYBEANS FOR THE ORCHARD 


In some of the middle western fruit 
sections it is becoming a common practice 


to combine the fallow and mulch systems | 


f orchard culture. The ground is clean 
tivated until the latter part of June, 


by which time early growing weeds have | 


cen destroyed. Other farming operations 
then pressing and the orchards are 
seeded to soybeans. They are put in with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


grain drills, the oats feed being used. This | 


distributes them at the rate of about three 
pecks to the acre, the amount depending 
upon the size of the seed. The beans 
prout readily in the warm soil and make a 
rapid growth. They require no cultiva- 
tion, as they easily outgrow any weeds 
which may start. In a short time they 
attain sufficient size to shade the groun: 
and as effectually prevent the growth of 
the late growing weeds as cultivation. 
They require little moisture and on this 
iccount are not injurious to the growth of 
the fruit. By fall the vines have attained 
full size and have preuced pods, but be- 
cause of the late seeding they rarely pro- 
duce any beans. However that is not the 
purpose for which they are grown. They 
should not bé harvested, but should be 
llowed to die down on the ground, thus 
nereasing the nitrogen supply of the soil. 





lhe vines will help hold the snow during 

the winter, and in the spring they may be 

plowed under to furnish a supply of humus 
nd to loosen the soil. —A. T. 











BEETS AND CARROTS FOR WINTER 

Many of our readers have the idea that 
beets and carrots have to be grown in the 
earlier portion of the summer to insure a 
meal crop. 

For early uses such vegetables should | 
be planted as soon as conditions will per- | 
mit, but for late autumn and winter use 

\l beets and carrots should be started in 
July, and in the south in August or a little | 
| iter. 

Prepare the beds as you would in early 

pring. Be sure to remove all weeds and 
grasses as these will grow and destroy a 
midsummer bed pretty quickly. 

Sow seeds rather thinly, and as the 
plants appear, hoe and continue this cul- 
tivation until the last of September. The 
frequent stirring of the soil aids in bringing 
up the moisture, and this is needed during 
the hot, dry days of August. 

No person who likes such vegetables 
should be without them for winter use, as 
they can easily be grown.—J. T. 
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Grant Six Gains By Comparison | 


PPEARANCE is almost as important as per- 

formance in a motor car. Agood car should 

look like a good car—and the GRANT SIX does. 

Placed alongside of other and much more expensive 

cars, GRANT SIX quality and style are conspicuous. 
| The GRANT gains by such comparison. 


The owner of a GRANT SIX is always proud to park his 
car among the best of them when he comes to town—and 
prouder still to talk about the car itself. 


T SIX 875 


He will tell you that his car averages 20 miles to a gallon 
of gasoline and 900 miles to a gallon of oil and that standard 
tires give 7000 miles or more right along. He will tell you 
that his.car has speed and pluck, that it takes the hills 
without an effort, and that when he opens up the throttle 
the response is instantaneous. And if he invites you to 
ride with him you’ll be treated to a degree of riding com- 
fort that will astonish you. : 


Comparison and the enthusiasm of Grant owners are 
what sell the GRANT SIX. The values are there. The 
exclusive, unexpected features in a car of its price, need no 


argument. 
The GRANT SIX is a full sized, full powered, good look- 
ing, sturdy five passenger car that you can be proud of. 


There’s a GRANT SIX dealer near you—vwrite us 
for catalog 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 
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IOWA STATE FAIRS EXPOSITION 


August 22—31 


os $87,130.75 
<“LZ» “Cash Premium Money 
ZY Offered in the Various 
Departments. 


Write Today 
For entry blanks. 
A. R, Corey, Secretary 
Des Moines, lowa 















Dear Boys and Girls—You cannot go to 
the front as a soldier to fi¢ht on land and 
sea, but you can be a “Soldier of the Soil.” 
If you have not already secured a calf 

»ig, pen of chickens or planted some seed 
for agarden or field crop, youshould enlist 
at once in the fight for liberty and de- 
moeracy and help feed our soldiers and 
sailors who have been called to the colors 
by President Wilson. 

This is the time when our President and 
our country expect everyone of us to do! 
our duty, and it is just as important, dear 
boys and girls, that you do your “bit” at 
home, in the garden or the ficld. I believe 
every farm boy'and girl will do his duty 
in this great crisis. 

We must not only help feed our own 
army and navy and the countless millions 
at home, but we must help feed other 
nations who are fighting for the same 
cause we are. Our country must help 
win this world war and make it possible 
for every nation to govern itself and be 
free, and we do not believe there will be 
a “slacker” among the farm boys and 
girls. You will be able to sell everything 
you can raise at a good profit, and if you 
1aven’t the means to purchase a pig, calf, 
pen of chickens or some seed I will loan 
you the money on one year’s time with 
which to make a start in life and help 
you do your bit. 

If you have already secured a loan and 
have your club work well under way 
please send us a photograph of yourself 
and your livestock or crops and write us 
how you are caring for same, feeding, 
ete. Don't fail to become a member of 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs in your state 
and help build up these splendid clubs. 
Write the state club leader at your College 
of Agriculture about these clubs and club 
prizes. 

Write us today for our plan of helping 
boys and 


E. 


irls. . 
a MEREDITH, Publisher. 





A LOYAL CLUB MEMBER 





I entered the ope! club last year and 
won & prize at the county fair, so I again 
joined the poultry club this year to try 
to do better and raise more chickens than 
I did last year. I raise the Rhode Island | 
Reds and think they are a fine fowl. I) 
have been a club member for three years, | 
this is my fourth year. I joined the can- 
ning club the first year and the canning, 
bread and corn the second year, and the 
canning, poultry and peanut clubs the 
last year, and the canning, poultry and 
cotton this year. I think the club work 
is the finest work a boy or girl can belong 
to. | wonatthestateand county fair $25.50 
last year. | am 15 years of age, my birthday 
is the 9th of February, I am 5 feet 4 inches 





BOYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DE 


Will Loan 10,000 Boys and Girls Money 


tall and weigh 120 ds. — Margery 
Rowe, Pottawatomie Gounty, Okla. 
IS DOING HIS BIT 

I.want to thank you for my loan. I 
have had my pig one month today. I 
have named her Lady Success for Suc- 
cessful Farming. 

She weighed 25 Ibs. when I got her and 
rhe weighs 50 Ibs. now. She has consumed 
30 gallons of house slop at 2 cenis per 
gallon, 60 cents. Ten ibs. of shorts 24 
cents, and I let her run on clover pasture. 


Thanking you again for your help in| 


securing pig. I remain as ever, 
I. Ellwood Mayne, Jr., Crane, Mo. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WHEAT CLUB 

Owing to the necessity for greater 
duction of wheat, one of our great Hood 
products, a plan has been launched in 
Oklahoma by John E. Swaim, Assistant 
State Boys’ Club Agent, Stillwater, Okla., 
known as “‘Boys’ and Girls’ Wheat Clubs.” 
Mr. Swaim conceived the idea that wheat 
clubs would do for wheat production what 
corn clubs and other clus have done for 
various other grains, garden crops and 
livestock, and has worked out a detailed 
»lan for the boys and girls of Oklahoma. 

‘he clubs in Oklahoma are being handled 
by the State Club Leader, County Agents 
and others interested in the club work. 
Prizes have been arranged thru the Okla- 
homa Millers’ Association, Grain Buyers’ 
Association, bankers and others, and these 
interests will also help provide pure seed 
wheat where the boys and girls desire 
financial aid. 

To help promote the wheat club idea 
thruout the winter wheat belt of the Cen- 
tral and Northern states, as well as in 
Oklahoma, Successful Farming wil! finance 
farm boys and girls, 10 to 18 years of age, 
with seed for one to five acres of wheat 
on the same plan that loans are made to 
boys and girls for | vestock, poultry and 
other mot The Frisco Department of 
Development thru W. L. English, Super- 
visor of Agriculture, St. Louis, 
Schaub, Supt. Farm Demonstration Work, 
Springfield, and other members of the 
Frisco Agricultural Staff are giving the 
Oklahoma movement enthusiastic coopera- 
tion and will encourage the idea in Mis- 
souri, Kansas and other winter wheat 
sections along their lines. In promoting 
these wheat clubs in other winter wheat 
sections, it is suggested that farm boys 
and girls secure one or more acres of land 
from their parents and grow some wheat 
this winter. An article on preparation of 
the seed bed as well as pure seed in this 
number of Successful Farming will be of 
interest and help to the boys and girls 
as well as parents who are interested in 
successful wheat growing, and we recom- 
mend that boys and girls, and parents, in 
the winter wheat states consult their 
Co'lege of Agriculture or Experiment Sta- 
tion regarding best varieties of wheat for 
their state or district; when to plant and 
other vital questions pertaining to suc- 
cessful wheat growing. 

County agents and club leaders, as well 
as farmers familiar with winter wheat 
growing will be able to give farm boys 
and girls reliable information on the ques- 
tion of suitable varicty and quality of 
seed wheat for a given location, how to 
prepare the seed and where to get 
pure seed at the right price. ‘ 

To boys and girls living in winter wheat 
sections of tl.e middle western states desir- 
ing fir ancial aid in securing sufficient seed 
te pinat one of Eee Seate Suede we 
will gladly loan sufficient funds to pur- 
chase soul and will send those interested 
of the rules of the wheat clubs as 
drawn by the Oklahoma State Club Leader 
Wheat clubs will stimulate interest in the 
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No More Punctures 
No More Blowouts 


"t be punctures or blowouts 
pee cay No ciris aa tnner-tube | 
* or “blow out.” 


m 
cold, moisture, frict: 
aseasy asair! Write today for free booklet. 









Use ESSENKAY for 10 days at 
our risk. Test it on every kind 
of road. Prove to yourself that 
it positively ends tire troubles, 
and blowouts are impossible. 
If not perfectly satisfied at the 
end of 10 days, you won't owe 
us one cent! 


wrte Free Booklet 


Send post card today and free 
booklet on ESSENK AY, and partic- 
ulars our sensational 10 days’ 
trial offer. No obligation to 
Write at once! 





Chicago, Ill. 
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Motorists!! 


Show Your Colors 

Every motorist should have 

his car deccrited with the 

al emblem, but the ord!n- 

ary bDrevting flags speccdily be- 
come lost or weatherworn. 

The National Revolving 

Metal Flag 

is a true representation of the 

Stars «nd Stripes in_ their 

orious red, white and blue. 





It spins! It wins! 
Post 
lade of 


Paid lith» phos —_ — 
roof enamel eclors that 
Tin. wide—44 in. high Keep bright through good 
Send for yours tedey! and bad weather. 

j in a few minutes to any radiator cap, even 
those with thermometer. H on swivd post so that it 
revolves with the Ceomse of te movement of the car. 
Beautiful and perman-"t— an ermament to any car, and 
one that will cause a thrill of pride to the beholder. 


«Jf Your Dealer Can’t Supply You 
Send One Dollar Today 


©. | tational Can Co., 2574 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Dealers Write for Priceson quantity ship- 
~~ ments. Lvery motorist wantsone. 
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10,000 Miles 
»: Guarantee on 
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Your 


Engine Needs 


BHAw24 Saree eee 
€ £24274 FaDO?e 
DALPEPLLLLED La 


PISTON RINGS 


They stop gas leakage—save o1 
reduce carbon and cylinder wear 





Get the Genuine. All garage and repair 
men can give you 1} tate service on 
them. If Son iets any difficulty getting. 
them, write us. oe Acme me 


Send for Free Booklet 


**To Have and to Hold Power." You need it. 
MeQuey-Nerric Manufecturing Co- 


Add 5 tol0Bu. 
per Acre to Yeur 


W ae, 
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emoves dirt—weeds—sic 
healthy seed and f 

> | your oodtfor one month at ped 

eke cash or buy on time. pow for 

$3. Manson Campbell & Sons Company 

@ Dept. 249, 240 249, Kansas 

* ’ 


By 
DEA 

fn this territory to make mone 
selling the famous METZ CA 
at $650, complelely equipped, 
108-inch wheel-base — 4-cylinder 
25-h. p. motor—7 forwards 

electric starting and lighting, ete, 
Write to-day for full details of the 
Money-Making METZ Proposition, 
Metz Company--Waltham, Mass. 


Permatite, the 


Vulcanizing orginal fabric: 
ac tire patch.Quicker, 
a u bstitute: . permanent. 30 other 
ito specialties. General Agents and salesmen wanted 
Big Profits. Exclusive territory. Send for free sample 
| information. MOTOR SUPPLIES MFG. CO. 
N. E. § Se., Minaeapolis, U.S. A. 
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Successful Farming guarantees 
every advertisement it carries. Read 
each and every one. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


|\elub work during the winter when other 
clubs are more or less inactive, and thru 
the boys and girls wheat growing may be 
encouraged with splendid results. Wheat 
clubs should result in greater yields, a 
better grade of wheat, as well as profit 
for the boys and girls who take up the 
work. Our advice to farm boys and git 
is to grow one or more acres of wheat 
in the winter wheat sections, and es- 
pecially neighborhoods where there is 
sufficient acreage to insure facilities for 
thrashing the grain at the proper time. 
| How to treat the seed for smut and other 
vital questions pertaining to wheat grow- 
ing will be answered thru our columns, 
and our readers should consult with their 
experiment stations, county agents and 
others informed on local conditions. 

On request we will send the “Wheat 
| Club” plan and our plan of financing farm 
| boys and girls with livestock, poultry and 


| seed 


HE WAS FINANCED THRU OUR 
PLAN 


How are ped I am just fine. My calf 
is alright. I am sending you my picture 
of my calf and I. My calf is coming along 
alri it, so I guess 1 will close.—Francis 
B. Normile, Huron, Kans. 


WHEN THE OLD FLAG FLOATS ON THE 
BREEZE 


When the Old Flag floats on the breeze, 
In the home land or on the seas, 
How the heart will leap and the eye will flash, 
And the cheers burst forth like the thunder's crash! 
For we love each stripe and we love each star, 
And we'll follow the Flag, be it near or far— 
Then it’s three times three 
For the Land of the Free, 
When the Old Flag floats on the breeze! 


When the Old Flag floats on the breeze, 
Every true blue patriot sees 
In its colors the blood of his martyred sires, 
| And the blaze of his Country's altar fires, 
| With the clear white light from the Throne of Love, 
And the stars that gleam thru the blue above— 
Then it's three times three 
For the Land of the Free, 
When the Old Flag floats on the breeze! 


When the Old Flag floats on the breeze, 
We'll defy every tyrant’s decrees! 
We are freemen all, whether great or small, 
For the Flag will guard and protect us all! 
It will never float in polluted air, 
For it's Freedom’s emblem everywhere— 
Then it's three times three 
For the Land of the Free, 
When the Old Flag floats on the breeze! 


When the Old Flag floats on the breeze, 
Let the blood of the craven freeze! 
May the traitor’s hand in palsy fall! 
May the foreign hates turn to friendships all! 
For the Old Flag stands for the Human Race, 
And Oppression shall to Right give place! 
“hen it's three times three 
For the Land of the Free, 
When the Old Flag floats on the breeze! 
—William Anwy! Jones. 


Good swill has been responsible for 
bringing many thousands of hogs to the 
marketable age. Shorts and oil meal 
mixed in the proportion of two parts shorts 
to one part oil meal, will make a good slop. 
As a usual thing two parts water should be 
mixed with one part mill feed. The suc- 
cessful hog raiser is careful not to over do 
the thing when he first feeds the pigs after 
they have been removed from the sow. 





Field Work 


Original one-man tractor. 

Burns kerosene or gasoline. 

First Heider sold is stillin use 
doing good work. Heider is 
long past experimental stage. 
Special heavy duty, 4-cylinder, 
Waukesha motor—famous Heider 
friction transmission means less gears 
—easier operation—sturdy construction 
throughout. 7 speeds forward—7 reverse. 
Two models: C 12-20 H. P. pulls 

three 14-inch bottoms, 

Model D, 916 H. P. 

pulls one plow less, 


The Heider 
Backed by Rock 
Island Plow 
Company's 62 

years’ manufac- 

turing success 
and reputation 
of Rock Isiand 
Implements all 

over the world. 
Write for the 
Heider’s pedigree — 
none with better record, 
Catalog on request. 


Rock Island Plow Co. 
377 Second St. Rock island, it, 
Also manufacturers of the famous line 
of Rock Ssland Farm Implements, in- 
cluding: Tractor Plows (no matter what 
tractor you use, Rock Island Tractor 
Piows give the best results), Discs, 
Drags, Plows, Planters, Seeders, Cul- 
tivators, Listers, Hay Rakes, Hay 
Loaders, Manure Spreaders, Cream 
Separators, Litter Carriers, Gas 
Engines, Stalk Cutters, etc. 
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THRESHER 


E-B (GEISER) 
Here is a small thresher with big capac- 
ity. Small enough for your own use 


and large enough for Eee in custom 
work. Equipped with Wind Stacker and 
feeder, can = operated by light tractor. 
We manufacture all sizes and styies of 
threshers, Write for catalog. 

Look for the E-B trade 

mark. It’s your guide 

to better, more profit- 

able farming. Ask for 

E-B literature. 
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UR JUNIOR FARMERS 


Feeding Dairy Youngsters 


EEP yourcalves 

under as nearly 

natural condi- 
tionsas youcan. That 
is the way skillful 
feeders get the best 
results from their 
young stock and that 
is the way you will 
do the best if you are 
helping take care of 
the calves this sum- 
mer or are raising one 
of your own. Many 
good farmers disagree 
as to how long the 
calves should be left with their mothers. 
In most cases, however, three or four 
days is enough for this allows them to 
get the first milk or colostrum. The 
youngsters’ stomachs are very sensitive 
and this first milk acts as a tonic to stop 
all disorders. At this early age, also, it 
is much easier to teach the calf to drink | 
from a pail and to become accustomed to 
staying alone in its pen. If you do not let 
it see its mother you will have little 
difficulty. 

But if your young charges are to be 
to be kept healthy they must have a clean 
pen in which to live. You will not have 
any trouble in keeping them warm enough 
this kind of weather and an open pen is 
the best, but it must be dry. A shed in 
the corner of the lot where the little fellows 
can run at will to protect themselves from 
stofms or flies is important. If they were 
fall born calves, however, they will be 
strong enough to spend the first summer 
in the open pe ture. The sheltered and 
sunny side of the barn would be as good 
a place as there is on the farm for the 
calf pen. Then while the calves are out 
you can clean their house and make it 











ure and wholesome by sprinkling quick- 
ime on the floor and in the corners. Of 
course if you do not have a separate 
shed for the calves a stall in the corner 
of the barn will serve adiirably the first 
summer. however, it must be kept clean 
and have lots of windows to admit sun- 
light and air. 

The calves will soon learn to drink from 
a pail and for at least a month whole milk 
will be their only feed. The babies want 
their feed often and at regular times. For 
the first few wecks two to three pounds 
fed three times a day while it is still warm 
from the mother’s heat is enough. Be sure 
and remove the foam for this gets into the 
little bossie’s stomachs and may cause 
scours. 

By the use of a scale you can gradually 
increase the amount of milk. When the 
youngsters are a month old if they are| 
doing well skimmilk can gradually be} 
given in place of the whole milk pound for 
wound. Make the change gradually, | 
however, taking at least two weeks to 
become completely changed over to skim-| 
milk. About this time you can begin feed- | 
ing a little grain, putting a handful in| 
the pail after the milk is gone. For this 
oats, bran, and cracked corn mixed in 
equal parts are good and a little oilmeal 
will not be out of place. The bossies will | 
take to it readily and it will surprise you 
how much they will eat. Very early they 
will begin nibbling at hay if a supply 
of the clean bright roughage is at hand 
This is very important as it stretches out 
their stomachs and makes them able to 
handle large amounts later on. 

From this time on the skimmilk, hay 
and grain can be increased as the appetites 
of your young charges increase. ‘The 
skimmilk can be left out entirely when the 
calves are five or six months old but it 
is well to continue even longer if you have 
a large amount of .it at hand. 

Always have plenty of fresh water in the 
trough. A half barrel will serve nicely for 











| the mulch had worked away. 


this and you can fill 
it a couple of times a 
day so it will never 
be hot or dirty. Even 
the little fellows will 
drink four or five 
quarts a day by dip- 
ping their noses m 
rom time to time. 
Most of you have 
watched the calves 
suck each other’ sears 
after they have fin- 
This is a habit 
and often causes 
sickness, for air is thus sucked into the 
stomach and may produce bloat or 
scours. If you are handy with tools 
you can build little stanchions much the 
same as are in the cow stable only on 
a smaller scale and lock the calves in for 
a while after drinking. As soon as their 
lips become dry they will leave each other’s 
ears alone. ey may not want to come 
into the stanchions the first time but 
you can make a trough along the front in 
which to set the pails and they will soon 
come after the milk. If you have ever 
tried holding the pails while the calves 
drank, you will appreciate the trough and 
the stanchion too. 

There are a few points in which we must 
be very carcful in caring for the baby 
calves. Most of us are too anxious to 
have them grow rapidly and feed more 
than their young systems can stand. Over 
feeding does not pay for it brings on scours 
and even if they do get well their growth 
is hindered for a while. Then warm, 
fresh, sweet milk is much more appetizin 
than old, cold milk and they will do meek 
better on it. If you watch these points, 
feed regularly and keep the pens 
you will have very little difficulty with 
your Fame stock and they will grow 
rapidly. 

if you have a scale it will be interesting 
to keep track of how fast they grow. Dur- 
ing the first few months they will do very 
well if they each gain a pound a day in 
weight but later when they are entirely 
on a they may gain a pound and a 
half. 

A little later we will learn what and 
how much to feed our calves so they will 
do their best after they are too old for 
milk, but we will wait for that until later 
in the season when our calves are older. 


. A. G. 


ERADICATING CANADA THISTLE 

When Canada thistle gets a foothold in 
a field and the plants are pretty well 
grouped together good success may be 
had in eradicating them by covering to a 
depth of five or six inches with straw or 
rotted hay, weighting this down with a 
few boards or rails and allowing the spot 
to remain undisturbed for two growing 
seasons. A large thistle patch in an alfalfa 
field was so treated and brought forth 
only one plant the second season. 
straggler sprang from a spot from which 
No plants 
came up the third year. The thistle a 
pears to be sufficiently hardy to with- 
stand smothering for a single season. If 
the mulch is removed at that time many 
roots will send up stalks. It is the second 
season which evidently does the business. 
Consequently it is good policy to lay a 
fresh mulch over the first one at the 
beginning of the second growing season 
in order to make a complete job of the 
a ap a had been made i- 
ously on the thistle patch in question to 
smother the plants with tar paper. This, 
however, was not successful inasmuch as 
the paper became broken in spots with 
the result that the usual crop of pests put 
in an appearance.—O. C. 
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Imbeard Marine Metor Cat on request. Give dimensions of boat. 
MAKE YOUR BIKE 

A MOTORCYCLE 
at a smal: cost PL rr afores ne 
ity attached: No speciaa tools soukived. 
Wein for bar. 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


For Better Shooting-~ 


MAN is so busy these times that when he does get oa 
a couple of days’ hunting or an afternoon at the 
traps, he is looking for action. 


He wants to be sure about his gun—and that is one 
great reason why everybody speaks so highly of the 
Remington UMC Pump Gun and Autoloading Shotgun. 


And in shells, you will get Remington UMC results only 

from Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow” and “Nitro 
Club,” the steel lined “speed shells” —and in black 
powder, the old established “New Club.” 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community 


Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combination 
Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 





A FEW PANSY HINTS |drills, place the board over the surface plants and they are sure to be in full bloom 

Pansy seed may be sown in April, May, | again and move very slightly back and | quite eary in the spring of the following 
June, or July and good results secured, but |forth, Then press firmly down to insure | season. Pansy plants will sometimes 
pansy seed sown properly during July | settling the soil round the small seeds. | flower in late autumn if seeds are sown in 
will in the end give the best results. Keep a piece of burlap or old carpet | July. 

_ Prepare the bed in a partly shaded loca- | over the bed for a few days and spray this The very finest pansy plants are pro- 
tion. Be sure to have a light, sandy, rich | to assist in retaining an even moisture. | duced by expert dorists in the manner 
soil, and one that will be bee from qual- | Remove the covering at about the time | described—H. M. M. 
ities causing it to pack or become firm and | the plants first appear. If much sun —— 
solid. A good seed sell for the pansy needs | reaches the bed during the day, shade with SOAPSUDS AND SULPHUR FOR 
to be light and porous, and at the same | some thin material a few feet above the | ROSES 
time one that will firm moderately close | soil, and this will insure a much better | If people who have roses and love nice 
about the seeds and small roots as the | growth of the tender plants. As far as! clean foliage on the rose bushes would use 
seeds start to grow. possible keep the plant bed free from all a spray each wash day applying the suds 

Sieve the soil thoroly, and have this | weeds and grasses, which will grow as_ to the foliage, they need never be troubled 
well mixed earth at least three inches in | rapidly, or more so, as the pansy plants and | with the rose pests. 
depth. Beneath may be placed a layer of | will soon interfere greatly. | In many localities there is a mildew on 
three or four inches of well rotted manure, Transplant the July seedlings to a per- | the rose foliage. Even this may be pre- 

which will aid greatly in retaining an even | manent location in September, and give | vented by the use of the soapsuds with a 
inoisture in the upper soil. the plants a light rich soil, but it is useless | little powdered sulphur added. 

Firm with a smooth board. Mark the | to try to keep it as free from coarse matter| Try the:eremediesand youwill find them 
very shallow drills by the use of the edge or | as the seedbed. | very valuable in preventing such trouble- 
corner of a lath. Drop the seeds in these} Slight protection will winter such pansy | some pests in the rose garden.-H. M. M 
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BLUE RIBBON WINNERS 
How Showmen Prepare to Take the Prize 


FOLLOWED the 
I fair circuit lastfall, 

If a man thinks 
he knows somethin: 
about livestoc 
breeding and show- 
ing he is going to find 
out before he has 
been there many days 
that he does not. If 
he doesn’t know any- 
thing about it and 
knows he doesn’t, his 
lack of knowledge is 
soon corroborated. 
But the man who 
goes with the idea of 
finding out all he ean, 
no matter if he is the 
best skilled expert in the country, will 
come home with a hoard of new ideas 
whereby he can better his stock. 

The state fair is the clearing house where 
all the departments of industry get to- 
gether and show wherein they ‘have im- 
proved.. It is a real experience meeting 
where he who will, may testify, but where 
only Jrue merit can stand. It sets the 
pace In the race of prosperity and thruout 
the cornbelt that pace has very nearly 
exceeded the speed Fimit. 

But even at that, no one gets the good 
out of a fair like he who shows his stock 
there. Sometimes a new face breaks into 
the show ring and captures a number of 

ood prizes, but generally it is the old 
hand at the game, the experienced show- 
man who takes the ribbons. It is learning 
from these old breeders that the new ones 
get their start and thru the old method 
of “try, try again’’, they finally are able 
to produce prize winners. 

If you are planning on entering stock, 
you can start none too soon to get them 
in shape. Old showmen concede that feed 
and management are half the making of 
a ribbon getter. True “you can’t make a 
silk sock from a sow’s ear,” neither can 
you make a prize winner without blood 
and an aggregation of the best qualities 
in conformation. But since feeding has 


no little influence on the possession of | 


such qualities, veteran blue ribbon winners 
consider it a vital point. Hence, feeding 
begins early and continued thruout 
the show period with the utmost care. 
As soon as the danger of digestive 
troubles is past, the calf is removed from 
the cow ar a is forced to eat other food in 
order to satisfy his appetite. The bulkier 
tion widens out his barrel and gives 
him the capacity to handle large amounts 
of feed later. Were he left with the cow, 
he would take only milk until he reached 
tite an age and the muscles of his abdo- 
men were rigidly set. A large capacity 
would then be almost impossible. The 
youngster is still allowed to nurse, how- 
ever, at regular intervals during the day, | 
thus supplementing the use of grain and | 
hay. As soon as he needs‘additional milk | 
another nurse cow is supplied, for new 
milk in the opinion of skilled féeders is 
the best flesh and growth producer. For 
this purpose, a cow giving a large amount 
of rather thin milk serves the best. The 
nursing is generally continued until after 


1s 


the first fair which may be a year or 
fifteen months after the birth of a cal 

and he may at that time be taking the 
entire milk of two nurse cows. Such a! 


process looks expensive, 
showmen find it profitable. 


Along with the milk diet, a large amount | from the first of Sepleuine.. 2 








dition to between 
eight and twelve 
pounds of meal mix- 
ture. The roots 
seem to act as a 
tonic on the calf 
organs of digestion 
and prevent many 
ills hable to occur 
in heavy feeding. 

As spring ad- 
vances, show 
stock are turned 
out a portion of the 
day for exercise, 
gradually increas- 
ing the time as the 
temperature per- 
mits. During the 
hottest weather night is the best time for 
—s keeping them protected from 
lies in a shaded stable duri uring the day. 
At least a month before fair time, they 
are kept from the pasture entirely and 
fed only on feed which will produce a 
firm flesh. 

At a very early age the calf’s training 
for the show begins, since this has an 
important bearing on the placing of the 
awards. This includes teaching the animal 
to be docile and tractable when in the 
halter, as well as practice in standing in 
such positions as will make the most 


| favorable impressions. 


First, the young calf is tied in the stall 
for a time each day until he becomes ac- 
customed to having attendants work 
around him. After a few weeks of this 

treatment, he’ is led out as often as the 
time of the attendant will permit until he 
follows obediently when led among other 
stock. Ease, grace and tractability count 
much in the eyes of the judge, and the 
placing of the ribbons may be greatly in- 
fluenced by the position and behavior of 
the animal in the show ring. The animal 
is taught to stand in show attitude with 
his head slightly higher than the line of 
the back, and the fore feet and hind feet 
in a line as viewed from the side. Above 
all, let them become accustomed to com- 





motion and the presence of strangers. 
Nervousness on the part of your exhibit 
in the ring may turn victory to defeat. 
Most ringsiders at the fair have noticed 
how clean the stock look and how care- 
fully they are washed and groomed before 
entering the ring. But this care is not 
merely a matter of a day or week, it has 
been going on for months before the show. 
The coat is combed and brushed each da 
to remove all filth and to give it a smoot 
glossy appearance. Hand washing with 
soft water and tar a is done occasionally 
in order to remove a al dost from the skin 
and encourage a action of the 
res. Skilled a as to the 
— ency of washing, for like too frequent 
ashing of a person’s head, it takes out 





but professional | 


the oil and leaves the hair harsh and 
brittle. 

During transit by rail to the fairs, the 
skilled exhibitor reduces the amount of 
| feed and modifies it to some extent. The 
hay is continued as usual or increased. 
Oats are largely fed in place of other 
grains as they are much less laxative, but 
the whole grain feed is cut a quarter or a 


third. After removing from the car, the 


|ration is again brought back to normal. 
| Changing to other feeds while on the fair 
grounds is strictly forbidden in good feed- 


circles. 


in 
Tn the show ring all ages 


of succulent feed can well be supplied. | animals are called calves, yearlings, oe 


Silage or roots, such as turnips, sugar 
beets or mange is take the place of grass 


depending on their age 


ale we etc., 
In this way an animal 


rom that date. 


in winter, gradually substituting them as | fifteen months old may still be showing as 


the grass fails, until a se ad 


per day in ad-| 


fifteen to twenty pounds 


a calf, if it happened to have been born 
early the fall before. Junior and senior 
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OWANA FARM 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE HOGS 


einen OF ALL AGES FOR —_— 


DAVE 


Polled Durhams 


(oeniess Shorthorns) 


Polled bu me fa j Sister gree and right typee 
High-class he 5S) aster Hopeweil, one 
the B-ciass hora how open you in a bull; . 
few females, too. I maintain 4 a te accredited herd, 
all stock tuberculin tested. Write. me, mentioning 
Successful Farming, or call at the farm if you can. 


JOHN H. JENNINGS, Streator, Illinois 


The Threshing Problem 


cowpeas and soy beans 
fm ny Bn vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A berfect combina- 





jon machine. Nothing like it “The machine I 
have been looking for for 20 A! £. Massey. 
Tt will meet ever | a Morgana, Di- 
enn. Exp. Station. booklet’ 25 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEA R CO., 











no winter kill. =. Cute Other varieties, in > and 
po pentine + “How I dise- 
,» Grimm Alfalfa Introducer, 


‘Alfatfadale Farm, Excelsior. Minn. 


Deem’s Shetland Ponies 





their gen ages and colors. 
Deem Shetland Pony Farm, 
va, Illinois 





TAMWORTH BOARS FOR SALE 


You can increase the size of your porkers and bank ac- 
count by usingaT amwort h boar.W.J.WHITE.R.2 Butler, Mo. 


COLLIES@ AIRE DALESA” Aee, Senderamater ir 

















vearli are figured the’same as calves 
Sscept they aren year older. A calf born 
the last August never could show as a 
calf but must take its place the following 


is to be shown again the following year, it 
is given a rest and gradually the feed is 
decreased two to five pounds daily. ‘This 
not only gives the digestive system a rest 
but aliows a longer tune in which to pre- 
pare for the next show period. 

The day of the state fairs is not past, 
it is still only in the bud. Cornbelt people 
love to see good stock, and they know good 
stulf when they see it. The who 
is m a business of purebred cattle 
cannot afford to let an opportunity like 
his state fuur go by without giving all the 
country @ chance to view his stock. It 
pays to advertise and the fair is a very 
profitable medium. He may not take 

izes the first year but he is preparing 
for some good sales in the future. 

The fair is the big university of the 
common ple. Here science and ex- 
perience ve been ground together, 
sorted, strained and turned out to the 

2ople in condensed, common sense form. 

he old has been renovated and the best 
of the new added to it, and whoever will 
may learn from this big short course “all 
your own.” You get what you put into 
it with interest paid im full. After the 
heavy work of the season is past, while 

rou are waiting for your bountiful harvest 

‘knock oft” a few days from the old 
routine, take the wife and kiddies and 
go to your state fair. Then will you 
marvel at the great agricultural wealth 
of your state and you will come home 
better able to make for yourself a bigger 
harvest after viewing the fruits of your 
neighbor's tail.—C, A. G. 


SELF-FEEDER AND ALFALFA FOR 
HOGS 


Alfalfa and a self-feeder for in is 
becoming a popular method in fnisbing 
hogs for the market. Experiments at the 
various colleges have disclosed that the 
days of striculy corn fed hogs are past and 
an owner can produce just as good hogs 
and realize more money by balancing the 
ration and aliowing a liberal proportion 
of green feed. Many feeders follow 
the old system of finishiag hogs entirely 
on corn but euch day more men are chang- 
ing over to the system that makes feeding 
less expensive. 

D. C. Lingenfelter of Neb: feeds a 
great many hogs each year and alfalfa 
plays an important purt m the work. On 
his farm he has a va! acre patch on which 
he raises enough alfalfa to keep a moderate 
sized drove. At times he has been forced 
to buy some at a high price but still 
believes it cheap when the results are 
summed up. ‘To allow more liveral feed- 
ing he intends converting some wild ha 
land into an alfaifa field. His farm is 
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(_ [BE Northwest is truly 
a Firestone country. 


Firestone reliability hits the 
bull's-eye with these bi’ 
business men of the wheat 
farms. Most Miles per Dollar 
is also a winning, arZument. 
Accustomed to doing, things 
ona big scale, the Northwest 
farmers insist upon reliabil- 
ity, upon economy, upon 
Firestone. The qualities thet 
appeal to them will appeal 
to you. Try Firestone Tires 
—you'll see. 

Free Book, “Mileage Talks,” 
No, 112, for the name c 
your decler and the make 
of your tires. 

FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 


COMPANY - AERON, O”IO 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 











hog tight which enables him to turn the | 
hogs loose at the end of the season to take 
care of everytuing that is left. He man- 
ages to leave considerable corn standing 
wuich js taken care of in good manner by 


the hogs. 
He is also much in favor of a self-feeder 
when feeding . His granary is located 


in tue hug lot. He has a self-feeder on the | 

ide of tue bin that keeps shelled corn 
before the hogs at all time. In case they 
wasve the grain he shuts off the supply in 
tue feeder until the lus on the ground 
is cleaned up. He has eo in 
use for several years and is still following 
it. He says a modern hog house to give 
protection during stormy weather for the 
young pigs along with a of his kind 
is all that is to make the feed- 
ing business much less laborious more 
profitable.—J. M. C, 


There is no comfort to the farmer in a 
hard winter like a silo full of good silage. 





Flood Your Car with Brightness 


ZIT brings back the lustre of your car as if by 
magic, and it's as inexpensive as it is good. It gives 
a dry, hard, brilliant finish which will not collect 
dust. Once a car is cleaned and polished with 


ZT pry WASH 


there is absolutely no danger of soiling even a woman’s gown 
should she lean against the cleaned surface. 

Get a can of ZIT and a Westfield Junior Sprayer today, 
and try it out. The combination sells for $1.25. 
If your dealer doesn't sell it, send your order direct. 


WESTFIELD CHEMICAL CO. 
Westfield, Mass, 
























HOW ABOUT HORSE PRICES 


By C. A. GOSS 

















of war 


N the first thirty months 
1,142,178 horses and mules were 
exported from the United States to the 

allies. In spite of the shortage of ships 
since the firsteof the present year 40,000 
head were shipped in January, 1917, and 
27,000 headin February. This means that 
four horses out of every one hundred in 
our country have been already exported, 
and yet recent reports from the front tell 
us that hundreds of pieces of artillery 
have been lost due to lack of means to haul 
them away. ‘These horses have been 
bought at prices ranging from $115 to 
$240 per head, thus bringing the farmers 
of the country over $225,000,000. 
business is still flourishing and if the 


for some time to come. 

And now an added drain comes on our 
horse supply. The passage of the selective 
draft measure by Congress makes certain 
the equipment of an army of at least a 
million men before the end of the present 
year According to plans these will 
require at a minimum no less than 
325,625 horses and 100,700 mules. The 
army has on hand only about 70,000 head 
of horses and mules, leaving over 350,000 
head to be bought within the next six 
months. 

If you have an idea in your head that 
there is going to be an over production 
of horses in this country, the sooner you 
can get it out the better for you and your 
country. Rather, if we are to meet the 
demand already upon us, every effort 
must be made and not a minute’s time lost. 
The man who is selling his geldings and is 
breeding every mare old enough to the 
best stallion he can find and is taking 
proper care of the colts is sure to be re- 
warded. 

During the year 1916 our horse supply 
decreased 33,000 and in 1915, 36,000. The 
census reports for 1910 show less than ten 
eolts produced for every one hundred 
horses owned on the farms, and horse 
breeding has unquestionably declined in 
popularity in the last seven years. Other 
authorities state that not over sixteen 
vercent of our farmers are raising colts 
_ their work mares. 

In regard to the prospects for the horse 
industry a veteran dealer in horses in 
Illinois gives his opinion: “From the 
information I have received from many 
professional horse buyers, and from my 
own personal observation, I know that 
there is a decided shortage of heavy draft 
horses weighing 1600 pounds or over in 
working condition. The supply of these 
horses has never been equal to the demand, 
and the shortage is more acute now than 
ever before. Farm and city needs, export 
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SAVE-The-HORSE Will Cure It! 


Be race horsemen and breeders know Save-The- 
| ** Horse is a sure cure for SPA —Ringbone 
| ~Thoropin or any Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof, 

or Tendon Disease. Over 200,000 cases have been 
| successfully treated. Sold with a SignedContract- 
| Bond to return money if remedy fails. No biis- 
tering or laying up of horse when you need him. 
| Learn how to diagnose and treat cases. Send 
| today for our FREE %-page BOOK, sample con- 
tract and expert veterinary’s advice. Al! FREE. 





A breeder of horses for many years cor- | Troy Chemical Co., 36 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 


roborates the statement. ‘With this w 
using horse flesh by the million dollars’ 
worth, coupled with the fact that there is 


ists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with 


ar Drugei 
- CONTRACT or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid 





already a shortage of good heavy horses, | DEATH TO HEAVES 


the kind which are so necessary In carry- 
ing on farm operations most economically, 
I am sure that farmers can do nothin 

better than to breed every mare old mae. 
to the best draft stallion available. A 
horse famine is bound to come unless 
conditions change. By the time our 1918 
colts are old enough to go into the harness, 


this war will likely be over, and whenever | 
it is, thousands of heavy draft horses will | 
The | be needed to go to Europe to rejuvenate | 


| her agriculture. 


of equine stock that will satisfy this de- 
mand. They who can see far enough 
ahead to appreciate this situation will 
reap the benefits.”’ 

“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap.” If you have not already 
done so now is the time to breed the mares 
if a good colt harvest is expected next 
spring. And why not take a hand in the 
| profits that are sure to come? Last year 

the average price received per head was 
$1.34 more than the year Sele and indi- 
| cations are that it will go up even more 
this year. The war may yet be decided 
by the number of horses available to the 
respective forces, for the horse is the most 
important single factor aside from man. 
And even if the war should close now 
Europe must come to the United States 
for horses to build up her wasted agricul- 
ture. Five years to raise a colt to matur- 
ity is a long time, but it is not too long on 
|@ sure and paying investment, and the 
| farmer who breeds every mare available is 
insuring to himself as certain a profit as in 
any investment he can make. 


A FEEDER’S STRATAGEM 


| A simple stratagem in the arrangement 
'of sleepmg quirters for his cattle and 
| follow-up hogs is very effectively used by 
Mr. E. t. Bowers, a successful feeder of 
Richardson county, Nebraska. A shed, 
200 feet long and 24 feet wide, has a low 
concrete north wall and open south front. 
| It is divided longitudinally into two parts 
by a two plank partition which forms a 
barrier for the cattle but allows the hogs to 
pass under. The space behind this par- 
tition, under the low part of the roof, is 
8 feet wide and divided into stalls 12 feet 
wide to prevent the hogs from piling up. 
, It has an earth floor. The forward space, 
| 16 feet wide, next the open front, is floored 
with concrete. 


America, alone, is the | 
supply keeps up there will be no decrease | only nation in the world with the kind 


| 
| 


The cattle after feeding at bunks and) 


trade, and the requirements of the United 
States army are now drawing upon our | racks nearby, distribute themselves com- 
available horse supplies at an unprece-| fortably in their part of the shed while the 
dented rate, and there is no question, in| hogs pass under the partition and there 
the judgment of the men best informed | rest in safety. All droppings from the 
on horse production, but that we wil! | cattle are cleaned up almost as quickly as 
encounter a greater shortage of horses and | they fall; for the hogs, close by, are within 
very much higher prices, especially for| hearing of every movement made by the 
heavy draft horses, in the next five or ten| cattle. At all hours of the winter night 
years than we have known at any time | this stratagem prevents the usual waste 
during the last three decades.” | that results from freezing.—A. A. J. 


NEWTON'S “SPisiguan cure 


Some cases cured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to cure 


| 





| 

The original and the u to-date 
Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
fully. 35 years sale and veterinary 


“CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 


Safe, Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs 
$1.0® per can at dealers, at game price by parcel post. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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You are losing money every day you 


spraying your stock with SHOO-FLY. 
Guaranteed to KEEP OFF fies and many 






Shoo-Fly= 
SA TRIAL OFFER 1 


Jom Gocter 
can't supply you we'll send 
to protect 6 cows 30 days; also 
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SORBIN 


AB 


BCL MARK 2 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
in from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
ne and horse can be used. $2 a 

,0ttle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
structionsand interesting horse Book 2M Free 
W. F. YOUNG, P, D. F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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COMPOUND 
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HEAVES:.. 


Back 
It Fails 
horse with heaves its full shareot work. 
Se Sercesetreters st 
Helps you 
PLEMING BROG., Chemists, 









or money back. 




















VETERINARY 


pscribers are invited to make uiry thru this 
os ions answered wee es. a ae 


partment. e and sex of ft 

with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 

remedies in these columns are inten to 
However, our readers 





more eff than 
druggists. Address all —t-- — to Veteri- 
parian, Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Knuckling—My four year old mare stands 
awkwardly on her hind feet. She seems all right 
when moving about and does not seem to be lame. 
Instead of standing on the foot flat the ankle seems 
to jump forward beyond her control. What is the 
cause and can anything be done to relieve it?— 
P. H. E., Md. 

_Keep the filly off board floors. Allow her a roomy 

»x stall. ake her take active outdoor exercise 
‘very day and each time she comes in Say 

ind rub the joints and then bandage snugly wit 
lannel from feet to hocks. She should outgrow 

1e weakness. Keep the feet properly trimmed. 

Warbles—I have an eight year old cow that has 

urge worms imbedded in the flesh just under the 
skin on her back. Do these injure po cow and how 
shall I get rid of them?—W. E. V., 

The grubs are larvae of the ox a fly, de- 
veloped from eggs deposited during fly time in 
summer. They cause considerable irritation and 
should be equeesed out and destroyed. A 
plan is to place the open mouth of a large bottle 
over each ripe hoil and then press down hard 
causing the grub to pop out into the bottle. The 
opening in the boil may have to be slightly en- 
larged with a knife in some cases. 

Canker Sores—My year old hog has running 
sores on his nose and ears. His nose is swollen below 
his eyes and his ears have holes in them. They 
give off an offensive odor. The trouble developed 
six months ago. I have used crude carbolic acid 
on the sores but this has failed to cure them.— 
A. C. 8., Ill. 

Serape out sores clean, then saturate with tino- 
ture of iodine. Afterward apply a two percent so- 
lution of permanganate of potash once or twice 
daily. Allow hog free range and green feed, but 
apart from oth voy bey 

Itching Legs—I would like a cure for my horses 
which have an itch on their legs. They scratch and 
chew their legs and stamp when standing in the 
barn.—D. Mcl., Mich. 

Groom and thoroly exercise the horses every day 
and keep their stable clean, light and perfectly 
ventilated. Every three days saturate the affected 
parts of the legs with a mixture of two ounces of 
sulphur and one ounce of coal tar dip shaken up in 
a pint of sweet oil or cottonseed oil 

Sheep Scours—I am losing shew from scours 
and would like to know what to do for them. They 
have plenty of good hay and have salt in their 
troughs.—T. B. W., Me. 

You should have opened one of the sheep to 
letermine the eause of death. Hay alone 1s not 

‘quate feeding for sheep and if they were har- 
ring worms as is proba le, scouring and death 
ght well result. In addition to generous feedi 
soline should have been given in milk if st »mac ok 
vorms were found, or kamala powder if tapeworms 
vused the losses. The average dose of gasoline is 
ne tablespoonful and of kamala two teaspoonfuls. 
\loldy feed also might cause scours. 

Swollen Mouth—tThe lips, nose and under- 

1th the jaw are swollen on several of our cows. 

is swelling seems to go down and then form 

in. Sometimes the places are hard and some- 

es soft. Can you give me a remedy for this?— 
A. N. N. 8., Mo. 

Such swellings often are caused by irritants in the 
feed such as needle grass, foxtail or beards of barley 

r from rye or wheat. They may also come from 
sh wp points upon the molar teeth, or upon cut 
corn fodder or silage. Try to find and remove the 
cause. Bathe the sweilings twice daily with a so- 
lution of one tablespoonful each of powdered alum 





and borax in a quart of soft water. 

Overheated Mule—! have a mule 12 years old 
in good condition but when driven he gets aw 
winded and pants. Can you give cause and treat- 
ment for this?—~G. 8., Miss. 

The mule no doubt nasbeen overcome with heat 
at some time and will never work comfortably in 
hot weather. Work him in the cool of the morni 
and evening. He may work better in a breast 

ar. Do not work nim soon after a meal or feed 
bulky food at noon -f he has to work. | a veteri- 
narian finds that he is a “roarer” he ht operate 


upon the larynx or put a permanent trachea tube 
in the windpipe. 

Gad Flies—Plerse give hoth the remedy and 
preventive for the trouble called grub in the head 
of sheep.—M. V., Texas. 


There is no re-nedy, but flies ther ogee fe 
be prevented from 
entrance of the sae 
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LIVE WIRE ~ 


may | Asto-Fedaa Hay Prom Can, 1001 Wyoming, KanousCity Ma. 
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Mulford Refined <==: 
Hog Cholera Serum .& 


485, 2\* 
2OpaTor 


The Only “Pure” Hog Cholera Serum 


“It is of the greatest importance to the live stock industry that 
all virus, serum, or toxin intended for the treatment of the 
diseases of domestic animals shall be absolutely pure and free 
from the germs of any disease. There is no doubt that the 
second outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease which occurred 
last year was caused by infected hog cholera serum.” —Report 
to Congress by U.S. Depariment of Agriculture. 


Mulford Refined Serum alone meets these recom- 
mendations—100% potent, sterile (germ-free), heated, clear. 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
Write for Free Booklet No. 13 


H.K.MULFORD COMPANY 


Manufacturing and Biological Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Duke of Sussex, 6th—159088, protected by 














a Plow an Pull 


All that 4 Horses Can 


HE Pullford makes a 
ractical tractor out of 
or most any other car, 











a F 
Eastly attached to or removed from the car 
in thirty minutes. No holes to drill, no springs to remove. 


Pullford $135 Quiney. int. 


Attached with clamps tocar frame, pulls plows, harrows, 
drills, mowers, binders, hayloaders, road graders, wagons 
trucks, etc. Steel wheels with roller bearings and tires 16 
inches wide, two pairs of hardened Vanadium steel pinions, 
one for plowing and one for hauling  sosed. A tractor with 
the teliability and durability of the Ford car. Prompt 
«= shipment. Hundreds now at work. Write for catalog. 


PULLFORD COMPANY, Box 50-C 
Walton Heights, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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FOR VALUABLE PAPERS 


Here's a Document Box for your deeds, 
fire and life insurance policies, notes, 
mortgages, etc. Everyone should have 
such valuable yn & in a safe place 
where they are available at a moment's 
notice. It is made of heavy Bessemer steel, 
preased and mee 5 ley ghepe by heavy 
dies, the top fitting into the grooved 
edge of the on pad It has strong 
hinges, and substantial lock. Two keys 
are furnished with each box. The Box has 
black enameled finish. It measures 1134 
in. x 5% x 2% in. —any ates size legal document will fit into it. 

Our Offer: Bessemer Steel Document Box given, peepee ler oem ~ thew gy apm amounting to 
$1 
an 


.00; or for 50 cents in be mar a and 25 cents in See subscription rates 
d special Flag Stick Pin offer on page 51. 
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EARS ~ Servying 
wag 2 windmill in the 


feature desirable in 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline — Pumps —Tenks 
Water Supply — Steel Frame Saws 
Wart AERMOTOR CO. 2500 (2m Sr. Cucasa 
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LETTERS OF A COW TESTER 


By FRANK M. CHASE 





Most remarkable offer on the famous 
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- G — ~ OF S ln mh Majestic Cream Separator. An offer 
~ . a a WPS x XK made by a house with $12,000,000.00 capital. We 
,, Se opt ra = ! Red ~~ give you Goageenty to try the Majestic ab- 
on” oo” ~— ~ | \y free for 30 days. If you keep it, you havea year 
; topey. Send it back at our expense if the 30 days free 
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EAR Dad: One of the pluckiest mongers wagged their tongues off because 
girls that ever administered the | Miss Carter had the interest of her school 
numerous and varied problems of a| sufficiently at heart to visit a farmer’s 

country school 1s Miss Carter, the teacher | barnyard in order to learn how to test 
in District Seven. From your experience | milk. Milk testing is again the chief topic 
as a school director you know, of course, | of conversation in the neighborhood—but 
that most teachers live in holy awe of what | in such a different way! Deter, it was a 
the directors and patrons like or dislike. | question of propriety whether a school 
Well, Miss Carter is not that kind at all. | teacher should ever be seen with a cow! 
She is the kind that directs the directors; | tester. Now the children come home and | 
at least that is what she did last month | tell their nts how Spot or Bill Jones’ 
when she decided that she wanted a milk | white heifer tested at school that day, and 
testing outfit for the school. when their mothers meet they always re- 
While I was testing near her school last | mark on the interest Willie and Mary take 
month she asked to be shown how to oper- | in their studies lately. It’s a funny world 
ate the test. This was at Perry Lambert's. | we live in. Anyway I will venture a pre- 
On her way to the Lamson place, where | diction right now that before snow flies 
she stays, she met Matthew Dalton who again the Greenwood Cow Testing Asso- 
is one of the directors. Right on the spot | ciation will have members enough to keep 
she obtained his consent to the purchase | me working more than twenty-six days a 
of a testing outfit for the school. Then| month, and the blue-eyed teacher in 
she stopped to see Tom Benson, another} District Seven with her four-bottle milk 
director, who had just come to the house | tester will be the cause of it, too. 
for supper. Benson ate a cold supper as a | As ever, Will. 
result of Miss Carter’s well-presented oe 
arguments, tho he demurred from giving, SILAGE AN ECONOMICAL FEED 
a definite answer until the directors had| Silage fired into the livestock on the 
met the following week. Miss Carter| farm during the coming_year will be as 
also ate a cold lunch on that evening, but | effective a means of winning the war as 
that troubled her not the slightest. Her} shot or shell on the firing line. Si 
hardest nut was yet to crack. can play an important part in saving t 
George Lamson is the tightwad of the | world from famine if it is allowed to do so. 
district. Too close-fisted to have his cows | And not only will a silo built now serve 
tested, yet he will maintain a dozen board-| present needs but it will be a permanent 
ers in his herd without complaint. He is | addition to the profit-making equipment 
one of the school directors, the most stub-| of the farm for years to come. 
born of the three, and who takes upon| In experimental work of the past year 
himself the credit for the conspicuous | in the feeding of steers the Iowa experi- 
economies of the school. This same grasp-| ment station found that economically 
ing disposition has also seen to it from produced silage could well take the place 
year to year that thie district teacher| of high priced corn. It was also demon- 
boarded and roomed at his place, while he | strated that silage could replace alfalfa 
charged her as much as possible for the | hay in the ration with an added profit of 
accommodation. Miss Carter was well| $1.77 per hundred pounds live weight. 
aware of Lamson’s hesitancy about spend-; In practically every case where silage 
ing money, and as well did she know that | has betn tried, pine: G as striking results 
Benson’s non-committal answer was be-| have been obtained. 
cause he wanted to see which way Lamson; For dairy cattle there is no question 
voted before forming his own opin.on.| but that silage is the most table, 
For once Miss Carter was glad that for-| succulent and digestible feed for winter 
tune compelled her to live where she did— | use of any in the cornbelt. By its use the 
she would have a better opportunity for| grain fed to dairy cows in the United 
presenting her case to Lamson. | States can be cut ue at least one-fourth 
The details of their interview that even- | which would mean vd tes = Lisang ey ene oe 
ing have never been public property, but | bushels to be turned into human food. ; ENTS 
in an unguarded moment the next day the | Suppose Minnesota, now feeding over Brtpce iene sinrestenatiy denned. i 
school director admitted that he did not | 17,000,000 bushels of grain annually on or Seog ene : n 
have to get up for the morning milking. | her dairy farms, would feed silage in its! Hestern pornts, 
The next day the mail carrier‘on Route 3| place. The food commission of that state 
picked up a rush order for a testing outfit | estimates there would be a saving of no 


Pox 4059 ae ea 
for District Seven, Mias Carter advancing | less than 4,300,000 bushels, and Minne- aa J $2 D 

the money and depending upon the school | sota is only one state of many where an m own 
board to reimburse her. Incidentally, for | equal amount is being used. Such a saving One ear to Pay! 

the first time in its history the present | cannot be estimated in dollars and cents Buys the Now Butter 

school board of Listrict Seven agreed | in the relieving of the food situation next | $29 fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 
unanimously upon one matter at its next | winter. pa A | ay 
To those who are building new silos the ; 


meeting. per teers lad 
™. Postal 






































Within a week the outfit had come and | size is an important and perplexing prob- sizes up toNo.8sbhown 


al 
immediately Miss Carter began to show jlem. First of all you must determine the | § 3@ ’ Free Trial tnd more by what 
* her pupils how to use it and how to figure | average size of your herd for the breeding | ww Ope 
the production of a herd. While I was|season. The average beef or dairy animal Buy trom the manafactcrer Re — 
testing near the school one day she had me | will consume thirty-five pounds of silage ALBAUGH -DOVE 
: : 2101 Marshall Bivd. 
spend an hour with the pupils, going over | per day. If you expect to feed 180 days | 


some of the finer points in milk testing | this will mean 3 1-7 tons per head. Mul- | "Whe Chall e Churn 


and telling them how to make use of the | tiply this amount by the number of head “ 
results obtained with the test. Samples of | and the size of silo needed in tons will be Catlafaction guaranteed. Over Gate ALL butte: out, 


milk from practically every herd in the | determined. , 
district have been tested in school since} The next question to consider is the | The Mason Mfg. Co., Dept. S, Ganton, Ohio 


the outfit arrived, and both parents and | shape of silo. Fresh silage soon spoils if} PATENTS ON EASY PAYMENTS 


pupils are greatly interested in the results | exposed to the air, so the diameter of the fond ct: typ fer Sree coarch. _Virite for cur pow 
obtained. silo will depend on the amount fed daily. . C, €, HINES & CO., 598 Vietor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Last month the neighborhood's scandal-! Two inches removed each day will keep a| ~ Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 























fresh supply always at hand. The Iowa] 
experiment station gives the capacities of | 
of the most common sizes as follows: 


some 

Dia. Ht. Cap. Acres Lbs. to 
feet feet tons to fill feed daily | 
cic vet Sm ae k See 525 
OR ss cM <a eee 5.8 751 
...55 ies Sas 6.4..... 755 
14.......38.....128..... 8.5.....1080] 
MO. esas @....198..... 9.2... .1030| 
16.....,.38.....167.....¥0.1.. 2.11340} 
6... Ae. tee. 1340 | 


By the table it is readily seen that if you | 
have twenty cows using 35 pounds each | 
per day you will feed 700 pounds of silage | 
per day and will need a 65-ton silo. This | 
could be obtained in a 10x38 ft. or 12x33 | 
ft. silo. Tests show that a tall silo keeps | 
the silage in better shape because the pres- 
sure is increased; the silo is also less ex- 

yensive per ton of ca city. It is better to 
Looe two tall silos of small diameter than 
one big one of greater diameter with same 
capacity. Build with larger capacity than 
you seem to need, for you will find it good 
stuff to supplement dry pastures in sum- 
mer, and to feed to all farm stock.—C. G. 


CARE OF SUMMER CALVES 

Careful attention should be given to the 
care and feeding of young calves during 
the summer months. The weather is hot 
and the milk will sour quickly if left ex- 
posed to the heat. Fresh skimmilk con- 
tains the protein content needed for the 
best growth of the young calf just the saine 
as whole milk, and the carbohydrates can 
be supplied in another form, so I have al- 
ways found it advisable to take the young 
calf away from the cow as soon as it re- 
moves the first milk, then after a short 
period of feeding whole milk I start them 
on skimmilk fresh from the separator. 

While of course I prefer to have the 
cows freshen in the fall, there are always 
bound to be some cows freshen in the sum- 
mer. I do not think it best to let the 
young calves be exposed to the hot sun, 
yut provide good shade for them. Under 
the trees where there is plenty of bluegrass 
is an excellent place to put them, then 
they soon get to eating the n and 
there is sufficient breeze to keep them cool 
and drive the flies away. A constructed 
shade will do if no trees are to be had but it 
is less desirable. 

Every effort should be made to kee 
clean the pails in which the milk is fed. 
A little milk left in the bottom of the pail 
at feeding time will be sour before night, 
and use of such a bucket in feeding will 
result in scours or other troubles. I never 
feed old milk to the calves but feed them 
the fresh skimmilk immediately after it 
comes from the tor; it is warm then 
and makes a aped suttitiete ration, 

Cleanliness should always be observed 
about the calf barns, and fresh, clean bed- 
ding supplied each day. If the yard is 
inclined to be low and muddy it should be 
filled in and not permit the calves to walk 
about in two or three inches of muck. 
Such a yard breeds flies and is not favor- 
able to strong growth.—P. H. E. 


MILKING MACHINE DANGERS 

You can’t be too clean in the care of 
your milking machine. The mere fact 
that it is a closed contrivance is no assur- 
ance that the milk is any cleaner or purer 
unless you are scrupulously sanitary in 
your eare of it. Germs love the dark inner 
tubes and they multiply rapidly in the 
little cracks and crevices. Daily steril- 
ization and sunning are the only sure 
ways of preventing a higher bacterial count 
with the machine than without. 

The milk may be perfectly clean when 
you start but stripping by hand soon puts 
the bugs into it. Thoro washi 


udder is just as necessary before taking the 


stri as it is when milking entirely 

b Rand. Just a minute at the ) Bo mer Press the most economical to buy; big eapacity, work, 

of the milking with a wet rag will keep out meee best eyo ain 
much of the dirt. Unless you use these | engine and tractor power. 4. df 1h + ~ --3-— 2M 


little precautions your milking machine will 
forthe 
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BECAUSE YOUR WASTE IS 
greatest and quality of product 
poorest in mid-summer when the 
milk supply is heaviest. 


BECAUSE TIME IS OF GREAT- 
est valueon the farm at thisseason 
and the time and labor saving of 
the good separator counts for most. 


BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF THE 
poor separator from incomplete 
skimming and the tainted product 
of the hard-to-clean and insanitary 
separator are the greatest at this 
season. 

BECAUSE OF THE GREAT 
economy of time at this season in 
having a separator of ample ca- 
pacity to do the work so much 
more quickly. 





prove to any prospective buyer. 


165 Broadway, New York 





These are all facts every De Ravan ipont a 
you 
agency simply write the nearest main office, as beiow. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


You need a new | 


2 DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 


NOW 


1: If you are still using some gravity or setting 
= process of creaming— 


BECAUSE THE SKIM-MILK IS 
poorest without a separator in hot 
weather and often more harmful 
than helpful to calves. 

BECAUSE THE WORK OF A 
New De Laval Cream Separator 
is as perfect and its product as 
superior with one kind of weather 
as with another, 


2nd If you have a very old De Laval or an 
—= inferior separator of any kind— 


BECAUSE THE NEW DELAVAL 
is so much simpler and more easily 
handied and cared for than any 
other, and you can not afford to 
waste time these busy days ‘‘fuss- 
ing” with a machine that ought to 
have been thrown on the junk-pile 
long ago. 

BECAUSE THE DE LAVAL SEPAR- 
ator of to-day is just as superior to other 
separators as the | est of other separators 
to gravity setting, and every feature of 
De Laval superiority counts for most 
during the hot summer months. 


mt is glad of the opportunity to 
‘t know the nearest De Laval 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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:/BALE YOUR HAY 


MAKE BIG PROFITS Sollee. Goeneth Gaabitity, 





& saving. 


be a source of danger rat 


unevenly. 


Francisco 





West Chester, Pa. 


SHARPLES 


Famous Suction-feed 
Skims clean at any Speed” 


EPARATO 


Experiment stations and separator manufac- 
turers all admit that all separators (except Sharp- 
les) lose considerable cream when turned slow or 
Thousands of investigations have 
proved that 19 people out of 20 turn their sepa- 
rators too slow. Sharplesis the only separator that: 
—skims clean at widely varying speeds 
—gives cream of unchanging thickness—allspeeds 
—skims your milk quicker when you turn faster 
—has just one piece in the bow!l—no discs 
—has knee-low supply tank and once-a-month 
oiling 
Over a million Sharples users in every dairying 
country of the world, Write for catalog to De- 
partment S$. . 


@ The Sharples Separator Co. 
eee: —piemeneheeede ~ 1 —— yd 
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Toronto sill 


Branches: Chicago 
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LABOR SHORTAGE AND DAIRY- 
MEN 

Scarcity of dairy helpers this season is 

not merely probable, it is certain; and 

farmers who don’t prepare for it are going 


to be pinched hard. In our section the | 
progressive fellows have alre: ady made 
and are executing their plans. They are 


divided into two can ps, the first of which 


considers it wisest to reduce farm opera- 
tions, making those remaining pay the 
maximum profit. The other class plan 
not merely to “keep a-going’”’ but if pos- 
sible to increase their production. Never | 
gain in their lifetime, they say, do they 


anticipate profit possibilities will be so 
great as during the coming two or three 
year period. They declare, “We'll take | 
full advantage of a great opportunity.” 
Whether the dairy farmer concludes that 
help can be obtained or not, it is certain 


that war times call for maximum efficiency 

Those farmers who are reducing their 
labor needs are first getting rid of the cows | 
which are returning the least profit. Our 


dairy farmers generally reckon one man’s 


labor for every ten cows. So some farmers 
will reduce their herds by ten cows, some 
by twenty cows. Some will keep only a 
ierd they can handle themselves In their | 
j ‘ . . 1 hn 
reductions they will be guided cow 


’ namely in some cases their ability 


cnse 

) size up a cow; in others, by scales and a 
tester. The latter is by far the better way 
lhe poorest cows are being sold, and the 


farmers will concentrate on the best ones 
Chese farmers will pay closer attention 
to feed than ever before, and not alone 
hecause feed threatens to reach sensational 
prices. At least one dairyman in our sec- 
mn has commenced systematic cow test- 


ing and feed weighing. Not a cow is ex- 
cused from these tests. He means to 
regulate the food fed each cow by the but- 


terfat she produces. He hopes thus to 
make larger profits with a small wartime 
herd than with the larger herd he formerly 
had. This is a good idea for any farmer to 
adopt, for it has been proved over and 
over again that the farmer feeding cows 
indiscriminately wastes a lot of feed 
Feeding scientifically, he obtains max- 
imum milk production at minimum cost 
Those farmers who are reducing herds 
figure their surplus hay will bring good 
market prices next fall and winter. 

The farmers who do not reduce herds | ¢ 
will meet the labor emergency in several | 
ways. One will be the milking machine. 
Several years ago one heard much in oppo- 
on to the mechanical milker. One hears 
double-barrelled 


sit 


little today It is a 

sucet Any farmer with the merest 
mechanical ability who bestows upon his | 
machine reasonable care will obtain good 


Its. One young farmer fourteen miles 


resu 

from us, keeping fifty milch cows, has put 
in a milking machine. It reduces his barn 
force from five men to three. As he pro- 


duces milk for long shipment and cannot 
run the risk of a breakdown, he has two 
engines, the second to be used in emergen- 
ci He has never had to use it yet. There 
is going to be a heavy demand for milking 
m I nes this ye r 

One or two of the farmers belong to that 
happy few who are always able to hire and | 
keep farm hands. Their women folks are | 
good cooks; their houses are homey. Farm 
hands like to live with them. Farmers of 


this class will get labor this year, but they 
expect to pay ten to twenty percent more 
for it than formerly 

Another farmer plans to work longer 
hours himself, and expects to persuade his 
men to, with the promise of a bonus. He 
has assigned himself the milking daily of 
sixteen cows, and his men are going to} 
handle fourteen apiece. In these stressful | 
times others will find it practicable to! 


| very important in maintaining cleanliness 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
But you must pay the 


In general, dairymen will put all labor 
they can on machinery; in field culture, 
most of them will attend only to the most 
essential. Not many of the dairymen will 
go in for cash crops like potatoes this year. 
They will see that a good crop of ensilage 


follow this plan. 
bonus. 


| is in and will raise as much grain as they 


are able. They will endeavor to raise 
maximum crops on a minimum acreage. 
= B 


MILK UTENSILS SPREAD DISEASE 


The kind of milk vessels-one uses is 


about the dairy. Tinware with a few seams 
offers the least number of places for con- 
tamination to lodge, and makes the work 
of keeping the vessels clean much lighter. 
Seams flushed with solder are much more 
easily cleaned and offer fewer breeding 
places for bacteria than unflushed ones. 
If you already have pails and pans with 
acute corners and open seams, they can 
be easily rounded by heating a stick of 
solder and running the melted metal in the 
cracks. The time and labor will be quickly 
repaid in the ease and quickness with 
which they can be washed. 

Tinware kept bright and_ perfect is 
longer lived and more sanitary than rust 
covered containers. Rust spots give places 
for decaying material to lodge and germs 
work their way more easily into the soft 
metal. 

Keeping the vessels used in handling 
milk as nearly sterile as possible, is a-hig 
advantage in supplying pure, sweet milk. 
Milk allowed to dry on the utensils is hard 
to remove and encourages more to stick 
to it. Rinsing with hot water hardens the 
fresh albumin onto the tin and makes it | 
harder to remove than ever. A thoro| 
rinsing. with cold or slightly warm water 
before hot water is used, will remove a 
large part of the mi'k and prevent much of 
the burning on. Then scrub with a brush | 
using moderately hot water andsomew vash- | 
ing powder. If the alkali powder is too 
strong it will tarnish the metal and give ita 
dull appearance. This does not harm the 
value of the pail except that it is harder to 
determine when clean. A brush is used 
in preference to a cloth because it digs 
out the crevices more thoroly. A cloth 
soon becomes contaminated, foul smelling, 
and is in itself a germ spreader. 

After washing rinse with scalding hot 
water and turn upside down to drain. Air 
is very necessary in keeping utensils 
sweet and pure, that are continually used 
for milk, so do not place the lids on milk 

cans until they have been exposed for 

some time and are entirely dry. Do not 

forget that sunlight is the best and chea 

est sterilizer. Cans exposed to its light 

each day will seldom cause trouble.— 
os Ye 





CREAM SEPARATOR SAVINGS 
I am a great believer in the use of 
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In harvest time 
when men are scarce 


and work is plentiful 

and must be hurried, 

cou eae and a binder 
a 


Bates 
Steel Mule 


will “eat up” the harvest- 
ing work at the rate of 35 
acres a ny. The Stee! 
Mule costs less to operate 
than any other tractor. 
That's why the demand is 
so big and we must work 
our tremendous my night and day, and even 
at that we can’t keep up with orders. 


Must Soon Refuse Orders 
fait" oy ew Mt ree pt Ay i - — = 
Ww ou +] 
me ear Doo the deappeinted-order tcdayf 


JOLIET OIL TRACTOR COMPANY 











machinery to lessen human labor on the 
farm, and think money invested for this | 
purpose is well spent. It is idle to spec-| 
a on which implement is the most 

aluable after the simplest tools like the | 

slow and harrow, for each fills its own 

a e, but I can easily name the machine 
that is the greatest help to the hardwork- 
ing woman on the farm where cows are | 
kept for butter-making; it is the cream 
separator. 

The separator saves both time and} 
money. If there is anything that is drudg- 
ery, it is hand skimming a lot of pans or | 
other milk vessels and washing them. 





Many is the time that my back and 
shoulders have ached from this work. All 
this is eliminated by the separator. It 


does the skimming much more perfectly 
than can be done by hand; in fact, a good 
separator gets every bit of cream in the 
milk. In this connection I want to say| 
that the first separator we owned saved us | 
$1.50 the first week we had it, and on this 
basis we figured that it paid for itself the 





. . 

is Your Silo? 

A silo usually settles 

about one-fourth 

<— filling. Our 

will save 

to $150 yearly— 
r your silo the greater the saving. 
apec Ensilage Cutter; fill and re- 

fill bt. own silo. Your engine—3 H, ». 

and up—will run it and fill any silo. 

The 1917 Papec Catalog fully explains 

how you can make your silo earn 

more. ou should have 

this book. It’s free, 


PAPEC MACHINE CO. 
78 Main St, Shortsville, N.Y. 
Stations 





| energy 
grt mad 
STAR 
Porteble—Steam or Gasoline 
Best by test. Low in price, 

in practical one. You can 


it pay for itself and earn dividends 
all the time. Look into this! . Sold 
desired. 


for arilied water wells, 23 
sure profits to the man with a 











On SUGGY AND 


Wheel & Top Co., 1104 S St., Clacienati, 0. 
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we had been feeding a hundred dollars a 


itterfat that was left ihe ma ater DON’T BE A SLACKER -- 100,000 
“pefore lewving the subject of skimming,| Mechanics Needed -- BE PREPARED 


I want to urge hme | ew yey poor faci 
»3 for caring for the milk to get a separ- ‘ 

ities tt is soveaay to care for the cream, | SERVE YOUR COUNTRY- - Where’ you can serve it best 

being but a limited quantity a day, to| 


hat it is to find place for the several that the SWEENEY AUTOMOBILE AND 
milkings that must = set, each for a day POSITIONS TRACTOR SCHOOL can train you to fill. 











or two to let the cream rise. I have hung FOR THE MAN WHO HAS TO STAY AT HOME. 
the cream can in the well and made the Tractor Ex Be a tractor mechanic. Go on the farms and help your Country by running 


oa att ; ids = tractors. They must be used if we increase our food supply. Farm labor is scarce. 

be . 4 = y meee pares pete Tractors must do the work. One man on a Tractor takes the place of three men with teams. 

£00 I ilk I 1} : dd nded trai Shell Maker Learn shell making. You get the actual Lathe and Drill Press experience here that 

in the muk. ad Gepended on strain- | v1 will enable you to give this class of Service, and not only help your Country, but you 

ing into pans, the milk would have been | will receive the big wages paid for this work. 

sour long before all the cream could have Gara e Mana e Thousands of Automobile Mechanics want to go in the Army, Navy and 

risen. Because of the poor facilities for | g ger Aeroplane Service. Business as usual must be carried on. We can train men 
ae f milk t ted f | to take these mechanics places at home. For the man not called and those under or over Military age, 

the care oO on most rented farms, there are wonderful opportunities to get in the fastest growing, most profitable business in the world, 

consider the separator almost indispen- and still show your loyalty. 

sable to the tenant, who wants toadd tohis Exp We must build thousands of Aeroplanes and will need expert Me- 

income by converting unsalable forage | Aeroplane Motor ert chanics © tant _ assemble the high speed motors used in these 

into dollars thru the cow. machines. e ordinary mevhanic cannot handle these motors. 


As to washing the separator it is no task FOR THE MAN THAT JOINS THE COLORS. 


' , 7 cs, j H . ,000, i yar, 5,006 
compared with the pans, crocks, jars or Truck Operator in Government Service fick: must go with them. “Think of the vast 
cans that are req when han 1mM-/| number of trained mechanics that will be needed to operate and repair these trucks. The success of our 
ming 18 practiced. Our machine has only soldiers will depend entirely on the efficiency of the truck service back of them, to bring up the 


the supply can for receiving the whole | *™™unition and ere Pe See rites aus hat ok 

" ° ou can enter this branch oO! service as echanic, second class, with petty 
milk, the spouts that carry the cream and Navy Mechanics officers’ pay and privileges, and excellent opportunities for advancement, for 
skimmilk and the bowl. It is no more training counts in this service. 


trouble to wash these than it is to wash 








the milk pails. Some makes have many | Write today for my free Catalogue that explains how the SWEENEY AUTOMOBILE AND 

little parts that require more time in TRACTOR SCHOOL can teach you to serve your Country.and help yourself. 

handling. I have used this kind but much BB. J. SWEENEY, President. 

prefer the simpler construction of the one S A bil d T S h ] 

we have now. a weeney Automobile and iractor School, 
Our separator turns so easily that it is| Largest and Best Equipped in the World. 

no trouble for anyone to operate it; a 1180 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


woman can do the work as well as a man. 


at tors itt |, haa 


any ——, Much as | rs a - 
work done by our first separator, I cou ba - - 

not get the best results, because it had to Get My New i e-haalepale Prices! 
be run at a certain uniform speed to skim 
verfectly. My husband timed himself b On Spreaders — Tractors — Engines ee Separators 
iis watch till he secured the right peed, wr a ——- =p ae . 

and he never fs r 

Ds A he ae ‘ pry ney . — « ments direct “trom Gallow = maker. This direct dealing is sctually buying at 

wulk a minute, but I failed, no matter how] wholesale, and even less, and saves you 25% to 50% on everything you need on the farm 

much I tried, and was glad to turn the job| —Spreaders, Tractors, ines, Separators, Wagons, Implements, Vehicles. I'll tell 

over to him. He was seldom away from | p fh save'by direct buying in my ie, free book. I'll also tell you where 

home, so it did not matter very much, extra money goes—the money you save by dealing direct with the manufacturer. 


whether I could run the separator or not, That Keeps the PricesDown 
but as I must depend on myself now much 
of the time, I appreciate my little helper, 
which gets all the cream whether I turn 
fast or slow.—Mrs. D. C. C. 





THE NEW CALF : a __---- 
(With an apology to the Artist of “Successful ; NWS 
Farming’s’’ cover page for April, 1917.) 
Don't you be the least mite worri 
"Bout yer pesky little kid; 
I aint got no mind to hurt her, 
Couldn't burt one—never did. 


Ain't no butcher got the money 
That could buy her—no-sir-eel 
With sich innercense a lookin’ 


Ste A BARGAIN! 


I'd feel jest like I barterin’ : Stee ¢ 
it Seat dn gt ade The present price of Model B—Capacity 350 lbs. 
To the Devil, fer some dollars, 


Aa’ him grinnis’ ‘crest the fence VIKING CREAM SEPARATOR 
All puffed up with satisfaction is $40.70 


That he’d got my soul to sin, 
F. O. B. Nearest U. 8. A. Warehouse 


That he'd took what's best an’ noble 

From my heart, an’ roped me in. 

Sho’, now, some would call me ‘centric, Prices of other sizes equally low in proportion 
Some'd say I've no brains at 


Then to hem pewk tatoo SWEDISH SEPARATOR CO. 


So jest stop yer nudgin’ of me 513 S. Fifth Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
With yer nose, fer, on my oath, 
This jt one er God's own critters, 
An’, | swan, I love yer both. 


—Mrs, M: 8. Kapp. 
Fitna xs : AR WITHOUT 
TO PREVENT TAIL SWITCHING 
One of our subscribers tells of an original | on Food, Labor or Industry 


method to prevent tail switching while Will you think or pay? The Nation creates all land values— 
milking. He writes: “L use a small steel 
trap with about two feet of chain fastened 






















justice demands their use for National Defense—not oy pvete , 
ES Tax on land values alene with no other taxes whatever will provide entire annua! national 





five biilion dollars. Will force idle land into use. Increase crops. Stimulate fe 


toit. Spring the trap onto the bush Reduce taxes for 95% of the people. Will not raise prices or reduce production. 
of the tail, deaw the tail around to rd Booklet free. NATIONAL SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Cincinnati. Dept. 26 


By using the index on page three you can readily locate every advertise- 
ment on every subject in which you are interested or wish information. 





side of the cow and let the chain hang 
across her back. I use the trap at night 
to catch rats.” 
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THE POULTRY PARASITE 


By BRIANT SANDO 


ANY poor egg re- 
cords and many un- 
thrifty flocks result 

from the presence of lice 
and mites on the fowls. 
Scarcely any flock is ever 
wholly free from vermin. 
In small numbers they do 
little damage except to 
cause annoyance to the 
fowls, but they are rapid 
multipliers, especially in 
warm weather, and unless 
veriodically checked they 
vecome so numerous that 
positive loss results. 

A man may start in the 
poultry business with every- 
thing new and clean, but 
in some way or other ver- 
min soon manage to put in an appearance. 
Sometimes one cannot find any lice on 
his fowls, or at least not enough to make 
the matter seem important. It is well to 
remember, however, that every adult fowl 
is more or less lous , and should be treated 
with suspicion ond cnmaiaed occasionally, 
as vermin often appear unexpectedly. In 
small numbers they present no particular 
problem, but in hordes the procéss of 
extermination must be quick and drastic. 

There are many different types of ver- 
min that prey on domestic fowls, but for 
all practical purposes they may be divided 
into two main classes. The first is the 
body louse, 
body nes arly all the time, and may be 
detected traveling around over the skin, 
especially on the neck, under the wings, 
or among the fluffy feathers under the vent. 
The second class consists of the red mites 
or lice which infest poultry houses and 
their fixtures, hiding in cracks and cran- 
nies during the day and coming forth at 
night to seek their prey. 

The latter are the most annoying. None 
of the mite varieties breed on the bodies 
of fowls, but thruout the house and fix- 
tures, so that applications to the fowl’s 
body have no effect upon their destruc- 
tion. They ravage their victims at night 
like the bedbug. In dirty nests, cracks 
of the walls, underneath pere hes, etc., 
they multiply so fast that sometimes all of 
the pests can not find a hiding place and 
cover the surfaces. 


All fowls and birds are bothered with | 


mites of a size in proportion to the size 
of the bird; quail have them about half 


_the size of chickens, while smaller birds 


have them so fine they look like dust. All| 
are bloodsuckers, thus lowering the vits al-| 
ity of the fowls and often bringing disaster. 


Mites are white or grayish in color, | during the winter season. 


except when filled with blood, when they 
are reddish. While the mites themselves 
ean usually be detected if one watches | 
closely enough for them, a plain indica- 
tion of their presence is their excrement— 
little grayish patches like fly specks, on 
the rgosts and adjacent parts which they 
traverse. 

These mites are such rapid breeders 
that it is hard to totally exterminate them, 
but their numbers can be kept rather easily 
within the bounds of safety. Disinfecting, 
whitewashing, scrubbing and cleaning the 
nests, roosts, and all parts of the house 
help keep them down, if performed thoroly 
and at frequent intervals. 

Common kerosene oil is fatal to mites, 
and sh« yuld be libs I ally pail itt d or sprayed 
vermin could possibly find 
lodgment. This is the comm 
cheapest method, tho the liquid lice-killing 
preparations now on the market offer the 
surest method of extermination, for they 
give off fumes that penetrate everywhere 
and which are as fatal as liquid itself. 
All liquids may be 
spray pump, brush or broom, 


everywhere 


as is most 





convenient. As regards 
the lice that infest the 
bodies and feathers of 
fowls, there are more than 
a score of different species 
of them. While these 
varieties differ in size and 
shape, their manner of re- 
production and the meas- 
ures necessary for exter- 
mination are practically | 
the same in all cases. 


ways of keeping down 
body lice is by means of 
the dust bath. If the 
fowls are provided with a 
few dusty spots where 
they can wallow and fluff 
themselves, they will 
smother many vermin as well as exercise 
their bodies. Some people sprinkle a little 
disinfectant or wed »owder into the dust 
bath to help kill the fic ve. If great droves 
of them are present, however, a quicker 
and more effective way of fighting them j is 
necessary. The fumes from some of the 
best commercial liquid lice-killers, when 
applied to roosts and nests, will penetrate 
the fowl’s feathers and kill the body lice. 
Aside from this, louse powder may well be 
applied among the fowl’s feathers, making 
sure that the kind used is a reputable 
brand, and fresh and strong. 

Where many fowls are to be dusted, it 


which stays on the fowl’s| is a tedious, unpleasant task to go over 


them individual y, but this is the surest 
way. Dipping the fowls i in a solution of 
“sheep dip” to kill lice is all right on 
warm, sunshiny days when the plumage 
will quickly dry, but it must be done care- 
fully or the fowls will catch colds. 
In dusting a fowl, hold it by the legs 
with head downward in an empty barrel 


| or box to catch the surplus powder. Sift 


the powder in among the feathers, then 
thoroughly work it in with the fingers to 
get at the base of = feathers where most 
of the pests hide. cial attention should 
be given to the fut y feathers on the rear 
parts, under the vat, under the win 

and thighs, and about the head and nec a 
Little chicks, bothered with head lice 





mest and | 


applied with a small | 


should be greased about the head and 


throat with lard or sweet oil. 


BUCKWHEAT FOR POULTRY 
In the last December Successful Farm- 
ing J. T. T. recommends buckwheat for 
laying hens. I have used buckwhéat as a 
| poultry food. In fact I usually sow a few 
acres of buckwheat mainly for the purpose 
of having a range for the hens to pick over 
Buckwheat 
‘sown late in the season will ripen just 
before frost. The seed will not sprout nor 
damage when laying on the ground no mat- 
ter how wet it is, if the weather is cool, but 
if it is not gathered up before that "time 
will lay perfectly sound until warm 
weather in the spring. 
| I harvest what the chickens do not tear 
| down, but considerable buckwheat is left 
on the ground for the chickens to gather 
up. They do not get all of the buckwheat 
gathered before spring. In this way the 
chickens gather about all the feed they | <3 
need any days during the winter that they 
can be out. Buckwheat for this purpose 
should be sown about seventy days before 
| frost usually comes, since it takes buck- 
| wheat only from sixty to seventy days to 
mature a crop.—A. J. L. 


| Indiana poultry demonstrations on 
eight farms taken at random and averag- 
ing only 124 hens per farm show a profit 
of $175 realized in a year on each place. 
After all expenses were paid the net profit 
on each hen was more than $1 besides all 
ithe eggs and chickens used at home. 


| 
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One of the simplest) 
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775] GET THIS CATALOG 


Everything we sell is a nae 
You can return any goods yo 
buy from eee oe you mahay We A 
Roe °O. D. , quote very lowest 

and carry ie most complete line in the country. 
Here is a partial list: 

















Egg Cases Shipping Coops Trap Nests 

ane aod Flats we da Nests 
Scales ‘eed Troughs st Eggs 

Leg Bands Clover Cutters Egg Testers 

ne Cutters 

Brooders Bone Cutters buck Mark, 

Portable Houses ending Mills ponizing 

Roofing Oat Sprouters iry Books 

Pouliry Fence Water Fountams Lice Vowder 

Grit Automatic Feeders Lice Paint 

Oyster Shell Beef Scrap Disinfectants 

Charcoal Chick Feed Poultry Remedies 

Alfalte Scratch Feed Spray Pum: 

Egg Preservative Exhibwion Coops Farttening Cr 

Egg Dating Stamps Egg Trays Fow! Catchers 

Folding Egg Crates Egg Cabinets Mousture Geges 


If you don't find what you want in the above list write us 
anyway. We have everything a poultryman needs. A Ror 
card will bring the 40 page catalog by return mail. e 
will gladly send it tree, weather you buy or not. 


GEORGE B. erate tires mich. 


















UST THINK OF IT—here's 

the classiest bicycle ever 
built—and yours at the un- 
usual-terms of $1 a week 
What's more, we ship /reight 
prepaid, 


Direct From Factory--on Approval 
You take no risk, for if you 
don't like the Black Beauty. 
send it back at our expense— 
your not out a penny. 

5-Year Guarantee 
All sizes, ail styles, and a tool 
kit free. Get color catalog now. 

ont US TODAY. 


Dot. U Phiia..Pa. 
DAY-OLD ) CHICKS 


PURE BRED—SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


RDER now for July and August Delivery—S. C. White. 
Brown aad Buff Leghorns lve — White aad Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, 5.C. and R. C. Reds, 12e —8. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes, 8. C. White and Buff Orp- 
ingtons 14c—S8hipped in lots of 25-50-100 up to 10,000. 
Send money order—a a each Tu 
No chicks after A 


ugust 2 
THE COOPERATIVE BREEDING a HATCHING ge al 
BOX 137 . TiRG OHIO 















laying strain, trapne: 
years, records from to 264 ¢ ‘Get 
our ial summer prices on yea hens, 

ing males, eggs for hatching, 8-week- 
old ‘pullers and a! old chicks. We ship C. O. D. and 
iguarantee results. Catalog gives prices; describes stock, tells 
‘all about our farm and methods, results you can get by breed- 
ing this strain. Send for your copy now—st 1s free. 


EGEORGE B. FERRIS 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich 






















SQUAB BOOK FREE 


— hi gry ‘Start at once. 


* 
4 
ANt& 
2% *. 
e teach you You how to gel bes as 
Frito af ence for thie bie free book to the 


pats. nor the = industry. PLYNOUTH ROCK TAR CO. 
614 HOWARD 8T., MELROSE HIGHLANDS, MASSACHUSATIS 


SHOEMAKER?S POULTRY 


MANAG For 1917 

Has a, ~~ fowls true to life; 
tells all about chickens, ati poul 

iw Price 15 cents. Money back if not satisfied. 

©, ©. Shoemaker, Bex 931 » i. 


$)) RAISE BELGIAN HARES f* 


ts and New Zealands 
pe) Gok ents $300 iAlwo Caves, 


ty 
tor boek an sprisete., 70 foe dive. Bone free. 


______Satdees Enterprizn Ce.. 70 Bae St. Sea 
QUARTER SECTION 21'tc0ct0 ‘cr toore" east, 


balance on time. Is carrying a $4,000 > mortgage. Fine, 
















| oe oe Saree lend needs some evtiling: Ve Route No. 5. 5. 


. Roth, Parkersburg, 


CHICKS = 


TIFFIN POULTRY FARMS 8 BATCHERT, — Dept. —— 
Read all of Successful Farming ~s% 
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This Barn 
complete 





egrnord 


eta 


Barns Wholesale! 

Costs Guaranteed—No Extras 

We furnish you practical barns, full 
pace—proper’ 


use of all « iy built preperly ven- 
tuated—any ty pe—at direct from-mili prices. 


All framework cut to fit. Highest grade 
Pekceil aaeed to corretend te numbered Plane: 
Send for FREE Barn Book 
og ’ ‘Houses, ; : 
fot Sopewntenl emert ene Wa peal 




















Jectrical,M echan- 
and Civil Engin- 
eering courers that 
may be comr leted in 












one-ycar Ma- 
chinist, Automobile 
Machinist and Me- 
chanical Drafting 
courses. Twelve 
@ vecks' Traction En- 
gine and Avtomobilo 

. Fully equip- | 
ped Machine and Tra tion 
, garage and laborato- 
ries. Skilled machinists and Auto | 
machinists as 
One t 

















teachers. 
of the very few schools where 
emecan study to become a prac- 
machintst. 


talog and ty 
cal > fi 
course you are interested in. 


ghiand Park College of Engin- 
eering and Mechanical Traies 


9 Euclid Ave. Bcs Moines, lowa 


One Thousand Girls 
and Boys Wanted 


Over twelve years old to sell our popular Awmrican Frac 
Sricxer.Everybody wants them tostick on letters. 
packages, etc. This is a fine chance for 
hustlers to make some spending money 
Send us your name and address plainly 
written and we will send you a supply oi 
the Fiae Stickers to sell and we will pay 
youin Reat Mower instead of 

premiuras for your efforts. Write Now 
and be the firstin your town to sell this 


popularnovelty, OLSON SALES CO. 
Box 370, FE lattismouth, Wet. 


Sheo Fly Plant 


KEEPS ry. OUT OF 












| hens take hold of them better. 
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KEEP THE HENS LAYING 

It takes some attention on the part of 
the owner to keep hens laying after the 
breeding season closes. In July they will 
+begin to go down on their egg ered and 
unless we feed carefully and well they will 
cease laying until after the moult, 

Good shade, plenty of green, fresh, pure 
water, and a balanced ration strong in 
feather making elements will keep good 
hens laying right thru the moult. Flocks 
should be watched and culled with this 
idea in mind, for unless they lay thru the 
moult they will not be likely to begin at 
all early in the fall, and often not until 
January. They must not be expected to 
lay as heavily during this season as earlier, 
but I have had my hens average a dozen 
eggs each per month from July first until 
January first, running a little higher in 
July and a little lower in December, but 
not much variation. In January they 
began to lay heavier again. These were 
not specially bred for laying, but just 
selected fowls from an ordinary flock of 
buff orpingtons. It pays to watch the 
hens and cull closely, and that is all I have 
ever done with any of my hens, yet I made 
a flock of one hundred and thirty-five 
yield a net profit of two hundred dollars 
@ year when corn was eighty cents, oats 
forty, and other feed in proportion. This 
was counting the eggs from which chickens 
were hatched at their current value, but 
not the profit on the young stock itself. 

Do not let down in the care of your 
flock when the heavy laying season is over. 
Instead give extra attention. Stir their 
appetites with variety, and feed oilmeal, 
meat scraps, bone and milk if you have it. 
Nothing is better for hens than plenty of 
sour milk. Grains boiled will make the 
Bluegrass 
pasture is the very finest kind of a range. 
—L. H.C. 








PITFALLS FOR POULTRY KEEPERS 

“T learn something new every day,” and 
“The longer I keep hens the Tess I find I 
know about them,” are two statements 
often made by veteran poultrymen. The 
novice would expect a man who has kept 
400 to 600 Rhode Island Reds for several 
years to know about all there is to know 
about his business. Instead he is often 
all humility. He will admit there is always 
something still to learn. 

A New England poultryman owning a 
flock about the size mentioned bought in4 
the late fall for green feed a ton of mangels. 
Unloaded in his stable they were frozen 
before he had opportunity to put them in 
his cellar. TFiguring they would spoil 
quickly if allowed to thaw out, he left them 
where they were, frozen, and when he 
started feeding, thawed them out just 
before taking to the pens. He had kept 
hens for years, and had never heard any- 
thing against such a procedure. 

Soon after this his flock began to get 
off color. Combs took on a sickly hue; 





THE HOUSE 
Flies wil! not stay in a room where 
itis grown. Very mysterious, but 


a ina vi time Al days 
rom planting). Flowers sum- 
mer end wirfter. Package of seed 
mail with catalogue. 10 Cemts. 
APAN SEED CO., Desk 3 
Saeth Yorwalt, Conn. 


RUG WEAVING WANTED 


Iam actipple. Have alargefamily. I make good flufi 
rugs from ingrain . [make rag carpets and rugs of 
po pee I a good were ras — materials. 
sell r made ows. I solici business. 
IC CLEVELAND. Rt. BONAIR. IOWA 

TENTS That Protect And Pa 
Send Sketch or Model for Searc 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE.) 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, BD, C. | 
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tests show such to be the case. | 


digestive systems seemed to be all wrong. 
| Egg production dropped until the value of 
| eggs over cost of feed was down to 80 cents 
'aday. Only a few hens died. The poul- 
| tryman could not fathom the trouble. He 
did not associate the thawed-out mangels 
with it, and continued to feed them. 
Finally he called in an expert. 

In a few minutes the expert had placed 
his finger on the trouble. The poultryman 
stopped feeding the mangels, and thre flock 
swung back into condition. But six weeks 
during which eggs were very high and good 
profits could be made had been lost. 

Always the poultry raiser has to “‘watch 
his step.” One of the most discouraging 
experiences, one that is far from uncom- 
mon, happens to the man who has been 
keeping 100 to 200 hens with fine success, 
and decides to increase his flock to 500 or 





It will be a good investment of time 
for you to study each advertisement 
in this issue. They are guaranteed. 
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| more and better 

work with less power 
than any other; yetit costs no more to buy. 
Practically proof against breakdown. 
Solid oak and steel frame, mortised, bolt- 
ed, braced; impossible to pull out of line. 
Spiraled knives give clean shearing cut, 
ayes! least power. 10 lengths of cut 
(5/16 to 2% in). Frictionless self-feed ta- 
bie runs on chilled iron rollers. Speed of 
blower adjustable to least use of power 
for any heighteilo. One lever contro!s feed 
rolis and table. Automatic safety device. 


APPLETON 
Silo Filler 


am for two free books! 
Sieber ant array Se Tete 

















Write for Attractive Prices on 


National Giant Steel Elevat 


Handles All Kinds of Graln— Wheat, Oats, 7 


Best Machine. Ze 





Grain 
Tight 














—}/ 
= jd 4 


Has 16 angles to the section, others only 6. Has 
greater capacity. Runs easier. Requires less 
ew to operate. Bye with Common Sense 

eeder. bs 60 bushels in 3 to 6 minutes. Screen 
in keeps out silk and led corn—prevent- 

rottage. All desirable features, for which the 
good farmer is looking. Write for prices. Ask about 


The National Giant Inside Elevator 
We make the best line of elevators on the market. 
Get literature and Terms arranged to suit. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 600 ¢.Grove St., Bloomington, Ii. 


tHe INDIANA SILO 


Fifty thousand are now in 
use on the finest farms in 
America. 

If you are going to buy a silo 
—this satisfactory service ren- 
dered everywhere—should be 
of special interest to you. 

The cost of all materials is 
advancing like the price of 

wheat and corn. 

Why not save money by 

contracting for your silo 

now. It undoubtedly will cost you more 
next spring or summer. 

Let us send you our proposition—to con- 
tract now for your silo and deliver it later. 

We still have openings for a limit- 
ed number of farmer agents. 

INDIANA SILO Co, 
515 Union Building, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
515 E Bldg., KANSAS CITY. MO. 
515 Indiana Building DES MOINES, IOWA 
515 Live Stock Exch. Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEXAS 

































more. * He is confidence itself, or over- 
confidence.—J. T. B. 
































MARKETING THE OLD HENS | 
Just after the broiler season is cver, 
when spring chickens are scarce and the 
fall run of poultry has not yet begun, is a 
good time to weed out alf the hens you 
will not want to breed from another season 
and put them on the market. They will | 
bring very fair prices at this time, if 
marketed in first-class condition. 

They should be penned in a compara- 
tively small enclosure and fed all they 
will eat for about two weeks. This fattens | 
them rapidly unless they are over large 
to start with, and makes feeding profitable 
even at present high prices of grains. 

The pen should be so arranged that | 
the hens will have shelter from the sun 
during the hot hours of the day, and their 
sleeping quarters should provide plenty | 
of fresh air at night. 

Heavily fed hens will drink freely and 
they should be encouraged in this. They 
also need lots of grit to assimilate heavy | 
feeding. 

Feed all the hens will eat three times a | 
day, but do not leave any soft food in the | 
troughs between meals. Some scattered | 
grain may be left in the pen, but not 
enough to prevent them from eating quan- 
tities of the soft feed which is more readily | 
assimilated. 

In the morning feed a mixture of two 
parts wheat middlirigs or “red dog’”’ flour 
and one part cornmeal. Add a little salt, 
dissolving it in the water used in the mix- 
ture to insure even distribution. If skim-| 
milk is available, use this instead of water | 
in mixing the mash. Mix it into a stiff | 
dough—the stiffer the better. At noon 
give a light feed of oats, and later in the 
day give the fowls all the corn they will 
eat, along with a good feed of beef scraps | 
or cut bone. 

Hens so fattened on pure, sweet eee 
ucts come to the table with fat globules 
deposited among the meat fibers, which 
simply melt thruout the flesh in cooking. 
Thus the carcass is tender and sweet and 
without the stringiness commonly found 
in old hens. Good marketing methods | 
often result in a gain in the price hens 
bring per pound, as well as in the number 
of pounds. 

Poultry raisers who send only high- 
quality products to market soon find the 
demand for their goods increasing and 
they also get the benefit of top-notch | I 

It pays to cater to the many | 
folks who would like to use more poultry 
on their tables if they could only feel sure | 
of getting the quality commonly associated 
‘fresh from the farm.” —R.B.S. 





prices. 


with goods ‘ 


DRY CLOVER FOR POULTRY 

In the winter we need some food for the 
hens and the best we can get, except fresh 
greens, will be dried clover. Where alfalfa 
is grown on the farm this is an easy matter 
but not all of us have alfalfa. | 


to manage, 


One year I bought a load of alfalfa and 
when it was unloaded between the wagon 
ind the stack was a deep layer of fine 
leaves. Then the hayrack was covered 
with leaves, which I had the man sweep 
off for me. I had a couple of tightly 


packed gunny sacks of splendid poultry 
needing only steaming to make it 
fresh and palatable for the hens. 
White clover grows quite generally over 
the country and it offers a very good op- 
rtunity to store a supply of splendid 
dd for winter use, as the leaves can 


greens, 


i 
en lo 


f 
be cut and raked and stored after they 
have cured. As white clover will afford 
but leaves there is practically no 

ste. In the cities the lawn clippings 
ean be thus utilized, and in the country 
the s ythe or sickle can be used to cut the 
leaves. As a new crop of leaves will | 
quickly appear several cuttings can be 


' 
made during the summer. 


Sweet clover will make as good feed as 


'to make them anxious to be doing the| 


| around them. 


| underneath, which with the one on the 


| company, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


| | the white clover or alfalfa, but here the | 


leaves alone should be saved and it is| 


|much more difficult to get them. The 
young 


rowth is best and the easiest to 
get, unless we intend to do the work by | 
hand, when the large thickly leaved stalks 
will give the best chance. 

All the clovers are extra well supplied 
with protein, which adds to their value for 
poultry feeding. While any grass may be 
cut and dried for winter use for hens, the 
clovers are best because of this. 

Alfalfa meal is used liberally by poultry- 
men, but the leaves are so ah nicer to 
feed, and better relished by the hens. It 
| will pay to save a supply— —L. H.C. 


BREAKING UP BROODY HENS | 

Three things I wanted when I built! 
my broody hen coop. I did not want to 
carry the hens any distance or have 
difficulty in getting them into the coop, I 
wanted them to be where other hens were 
busy eating and scratching around them | 





same, and I knew they would break up 
much easier if the bottom of the coop was 
open enough so the air could circulate up 


To get the nests and the coop handy to 
each other I set the coop up four feet from 
the ground and built two tiers of nests 


ground, made three tiers. Six inches be- 
low the lath bottom to the coop I placed 
ia dropping board to keep the nests clean. 
To make it convenient to put the hens 
into the coop I had the door in the front 
opening in and hinged at the top. I 
simply pushed the hen thru and the door 
dropped back shut and could not be 
a 1ed out from the inside. A simple wire 

ook held it open when I wanted to let 
the hens out. 

As the coop was in the scratching shed, 
and the other hens were kept busy scratch- 
ing there the broody hens had plenty of 

doing away with the seclusion 
the setting he my No With bottom, sides, 
and top all made of lath an inch apart 
there was no lack of fresh air, and no 
chance for making a warm nest, and no 
hen will set long unless she can have a 
warm nest under her. 

Three days was the usual time it took 
my hens to get over their broodiness. 
Food and water were provided in vessels 
attached to the outside and reached thru 
larger cracks, so it was never fouled. With 
nothing to do but eat the hens forced 
woaenves to get ready to lay again.— 

. i. 
MANGELS FOR FOWLS 

We have never been able to find a suc-| 
culent green food that fowls of all ages} 
enjoy more, or which does them more | 
good, than mangel wurzels. Neither hens 
nor chicks seem to tire of them even when 
fed every day. Besides, the beets act as 
an. appetizer, and have a slightly tonic 
effect, especially on small chicks, helping 
to prevent bowel disorders. 

owls that have never had mangels 
before should have them cut in half and 
laid on the poultry house floor with the 
cut side up.. After a few days they will get 
used to them and the beets may be thrown 
in whole, so that the hens will have to pick 

them to pieces, getting only a little bit at 
a time and keeping busy and contented. 

We teach our chicks to eat mangels from 
the first, using small beets and cutting 
them into quarters to provide sharp edges 
for the chicks to pick at. We never grind 
the beets and mix them with the mash, nor 

place them in wire holders for the fowls 
to pick at as these often lead to cut or 
bruised mouths and infection. 

Every farmer should grow his own man- 
gels. ‘The seed is extra slow in germinating 
and a plowed sod field is best, as they re- 
quire lots of humus. Hard and weedy 
soils are to be avoided. 

The seeds are sown about half an inch 
deep, in rows about three feet apart, and 











seven to eight pounds of seed to the acre 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callous loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened callouses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 


Women! Keep a smal! bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any 

drug store in the U.S. or Canada 
THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 

















“Always Does the Work and Does 1¢ Right’* 
xe eee een KS 
—_— DON'T 

~~ DIE IN THe noust 


Unbeatable Exterminator of Rats, Mice & Bugs 


tt Gonte t Pale ie 5 Us All Exterminator 
Stop Fattening Ete, Mice & Bugs! 

On your food or on Catch Penn ready-to-use 
subst itutes—whose bulk is imert flour and grease 
Why Tra ap Rate & Mice, One By One, 
while Those Uncaught rapidly increase!!! 

CB THEM ALL TO-ANENT WHITH 8 25c >t a 
The Recognized Standerd For Half « Cen 

At —_—— s Country Stores 


AGENTS— 

















KEROSEN E 
“on oxy, BURNER 


Stove a Gas Stove 





Cheapest 
fm Agents 


Gives every home a gas stove. 


Wonderful Labor Saver =f * 


Women wild about it. Clean. Odorless 


Sa oes mn, Odorless, 


goalie Cheap 
foiniemk Sra eee 


GOOD PROFITS 


IN MAKING CIDER 


Mount Gilead Cider and Grape 
uice Presses produce 10 to 400 
. All sizes, hand 
or power. No need to feed 
apple culls.to the hogs. 
Fully Guaranteed 
We make cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vinegar 
ea ae vinegar 
rs. catalog. 


Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
117Lincoln Ave. Mount Gilead, Ohic 


Overland Aluminum Shoes 


The world’s great farm and creamery 
shoe. Water-proof, rust-proof, light and dur 
able. Warm in winter, cool in summer 
Best by test, and you pay less. A 
postal brings free catalog. 
OVERLAND SHOE CO. 
Dept. 20 A Racine, Wis, 


money. 
‘© more 





















FAT CORN 


iess to Numans 


Kills Rats and Mice Harm 






















SAVE 
MONEY 
ON YOUR 
AUTO 
SUPPLIES 


TIMES SQUARE 
AUTO SUPPLY CO. 


86th Street & Breadway 
Nav’ FTO Rs 
Send Ser Our Prteo Weather 30. 18 and 
Te es ie wale 


SY eT eS me 
pny 
EL 
gtaie. GIVES IT 
HEW LIFE— 
CARBON 
REMOVER Aeeties ee 
Remover — easy 
as priming. 
cargaent aaywhere in the 
. 8. for $1.00. 


Saves gas and oil 
Enough Remover to thor 








Specia 


bh 
ADAMS & ELTING CO. 
116-726 Washington Bivd., Chicago, New York 





















16 Usual Prices Ate LATEST 


As SECOND -HAND 
[oat iH MACHINES $7.00 up. 


. of —— eaved talking 
tr Oa EVERTON OW PHONOERAPR, 
sition on Scratch’. ‘The 


without 

world advances, the NEW must be 
better than the old to win. The Ever- 
ton is the latest creation. P sesses 
meng exclusive features which = 

it by itself. Write today for catalog | 
— 4 articulars of the greatest 
: ING PROPOSITION ever made. 
Pig money for =r Son SHIPPED ON APPROVAL. 


Everton Phonograph Go. °!'9.Sommercial Ave. 


CHICAGO 



















DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WORK with A NEW (9/7 O0EL 
LITTLE WHIRLWIND Qonceere Mixer 
Just the mer you have always wanted. hand oF 
Ma Power, jest the size pou need, at « price you'd the 
te pay. Do your work wm 1-5 the time and cut out 
the backache Like the $300 00 miners but 
The Leader of Little Mixers. 
se perfect work im any class of anmmg, empties 
iF, clean, and delivers « batch of about 3 cubic feet » 
minute Only real practical miner for farmer or 
contrecter, Setistaction guersateed or 
your meney back. Reference any Le Crome 
Bank or Dun Agency. Write for circulars 
Csvemne meen end avod delays 


8 MEN CANT aTieK iT: 


PATENT eee 


Send | 

4 free Pooks tone tuventions wanted. 

——- — invention wit 

Richart Owes Bidg. Washington, D 





It pays to answer the guaranteed ade | 
Successful F: 


vertisements in Farming, 


“—ae | not overlook them. With the ho 


| hogs can be handled by the average farmer 
tel RD CONCRETE FILER C2 | who throws them a shovel of eorn and lets 


— AA. game, familiarize yourself 
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are sufficient. We use a wheel hoe with a 

cariyint omrcing tee and pow! the seed 

early in spring to secure moisture , 

germination. A month is frequently 

requied for the seeds to come up, espec- 
if the soil is - 

As soon as the are a couple of 
inches high, we hoe out all weeds around 
them oe 
in the rows. Hoeing or horse cultivation 
in large fields must be done frequently. 

We wait until late fall to harvest man- 
gels, for they are not affected by ordinary 
rost and will not be 7 woot | until the 
ground freezes. If too early, 
they do not keep well. 

Leave the fine roots and a little dirt on 
the beets, but remove the tops. Wring 
| them off rather than to cut them, as the 

latter makes them lose sap ne ‘shrivel. 
The tops are good for cows.—B. 8. 





HOW POULTRY IS MADE TO PAY 
The way to make yous poultry a pay- 
ing proposition is to keep purebred stock 
and put new blood in each year. I never 
saliten Tita iap hone aie 
ction eep my ba ymout 
rocks built up almost equal to the line 
ey ope at a Lonny I ot se 
as points an ir qual- 
ities are not burt but built way Fat 
it takes new blood to keep up vigor. I 
work my brown leghorns the same way 
and I often get first prizes on my cockerels. 
Bag Nog Papers ergiak, Ad 
After hatching season 1s over I 
sell infertile eggs and get five to ten cents 
more on the dozen n on fertile eggs. 
I put summer eggs in one dozen cartons 
| and our common egg cases hold 30 cartons. 
I print my guarantee on each carton and 
ney nee ae Saas we pe 


o The city trade demands a large white 
| egg. B ty tall sxinerene nay ES 
type. The cull eggs I put on the market, 
but never in cartons. le pa fancy 
prices want large eggs. If our farmers 
would sell infertile eggs during the summer 
it would keep up the exe. prives and and = 
uD. 
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pull out the excess plants so as | = 
to leave the beets about eight inches apart | > 
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By far the best thing 
in shoe-soles that | 
have ever worn” 
nae 


"Tot 
ing Nedlin Soles is not simply 


claim. It is fact, proven by tests— 
see the one . And it is proven, 
too, by letters from Nedlin wearers. 
Here is simply one out of hundreds. 


Please read it carefully:— 
315 Champlain Ave., 
Ohio 
nnet RAS about 
four months [have worn shoes con- 
time and at the present 
show no noticeable wear. I think 





satisfaction to the 

cockerels at a red price and on 
I keep are ed. I run a brooder and | 
iy Se bate 800 chickens at a time.—| 
rs. C. B. T., Okla. 


THE WINGED SHEEP MARKET 
Continued from page 9 
returned! The big outstanding feature | 
of the wool and mutton market is that | 
until the end of war the market can go 
only one way-U # When war ends, there 
pata F remke ump in price, and the | 
gradual fall back to normal should take | 
at least ten years. There are millions of | 
acres of cut-over and wornout lands that 
are waiting for the sheep, and even in the 
eornbelt government estimates show that 
the sheep population could be increased | 
150 percent without cutting down the 
other livestock holdings an 
Those who are already in t thesheep game | 
are staying by it and are looking forward | 
| to some big returns. For those who are | 
not already getting a share of these profits 
a few sheep on your farm will not come 
amiss. Their future is the rosiest on the 
| program and the man who looks ahead wi!l 
ex- | 
pected to win the war in case it should last | 
another two years, sheep have not such a 
chance to gain in the cornbelt. | 
heep were never meant to be handled as | 








= 


them hunt shelter in the haystack. Neither 
they make a success when 

to exist solely on the weeds in the fence 

|corners. But if you vo frm learn the 

their likes 

ikes, you will win out and can 

“jai a share in the profits hidden away 
in a coat of wool. 





leathers superior. 
Nedlin Soles won't slip on wet 


vements. They won't scratch floors. 
They are extremely flexible and 


ringy. men’s, women's, chil- 
ren’s sizes. Get on new oa 
or at sh 


o¢-repairers and some 
tailers in Taps and Full Soles for for old 
shoes. To t f from 
“composition” or “fibre” attempts at 
imitations, look for the word Nedlin 
on the shoe sole. Mark that mark; 


stamp it on your memory—Ne5lin 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Wore Six Times Better 
Than Leather 






Medtin Sole, to the left, wore Leather © Sole, t 
one-sixth through on one 
foot of experimenter. foot of experimenter. 


Neodlin 


:Better than Leather 


to the right, 


oth: 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT | 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein ex our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 











EDITORIAL A CLASSIC 


I want to tell you how much we like your 





Editorial Comments. Your article, “The Neighbor 
in Distress,” is a classic. When I first subscribed 
for 8S. F. it was because you were hitting John 
Barleycorn most effectual blows. 

While others were writing you to condemn be- 
cause you seek justice for all, this is to commend you 
for your stand in all the things that uplift.—J. F. A. 
Mich. 


SEES A WASTE 3 
In your June number on page five, “The Fight 


Against Famine,” if the estimate is near correct | 


that the 20,000,000 homes waste one slice of bread 
a day, three-fourths of an ounce, that it would 
represent 7,000,000 bushels of wheat, can you give 
us about how many tons of meat, bushels wheat, 
corn, and milk in gallons it will take to support 
the dogs of the United States a year, that have no 
value except to the sport who imposes on the 
farmers as a friend in the hunting season, or as a 


trespasser to kill the quail, dove, and other birds | 


that protect the crops from total destruction from 
insects? No one has a right to chase his neighbor's 
stock with a dog. They cause the death = prcols 
and stock by their bite, give stock mange, and carry 
bones of diseased animals to other pastures. Why 
not tax the dog out of existence, one of the first 
things done to save the food supply?—C. T. F., 
‘Texas. 


CLAIMS THE DOG 

Possibly a traveling salesman’s views are of little 
value to you. Unfortunately the drummer is often 
branded as not being exactly human. Heis looked 
upon merely as a moving “yarn” factory. But I 
am well prepared to say that a drummer is just as 
capable of appreciating the things that make for 
hap xiness and right living as anyone else. 

Bee, but it’s great to meet a friend from your 
home town!” That is just what happened this 
morning when I called on a merchant here, for 
there laying on the counter was the May number 
of 8. F. and right there on the cover was the very 
dog that used to be my best chum and friend. I 
don't see how the artist ever found a dog for his 
model so much like mine. There was something in 
the whole picture that “struck me where I live.” 
That simp t 
friendship. The name of the artist is not a familiar 
one on 8. F. covers, but if it appears oftener, be- 
neath drawings as good as that one, your paper will 
certainly lose no friends or subscribers on account 
of its covers. So let's have more of them. 

Just a word on the booze question. You are 
certainly on the right track. You may lose a few 
subsericers on account of the stand you take; but 
don't waste any tears over them. Your big 
“regular army” is better off without them. And 
the vacancies they leave will be more than filled 
with good recruits who know right from wrong and 
who are ready and willing to defend their flag— 
known far and wide as 8 t. R. B. F., Mich. 

MORE GRAVEL—LESS OFFICERS 

I have read in your paper about boosters for 
better roads. [am oneofthem. I am a farmer and 
help make good roads as much as I can but where 
I live they only allow you a certain amount of 
gravel in the township. I think it would be better 
uf they would put some of the men out of office like 
the road superintendent, who does the road more 
damage than he does good, and take that mcney 
and pay for gravel and stone 
money, they could make a nice strip of road. 

I think your paper is headed the right way about 
roads and hope you will keep it up ull we have all 
good roads,—N. N., Ind. 

CLASSES ICE CREAM WITH BOOZE 

I want to tell you my part of the booze question. 
You are entitled to an opinion of your own, but 
that does not mean that when a man has been con- 
verted Ly some half-crazed fool like Billy Sunday 
that he has a right to dictate to the people what 
they should drink and what not If you are a 
religious being of any kind see Col, 2-16. If you 
want to oust booze to conserve the food supply of 
the United States why not start on that slop called 
“pop also the ice cream Look how many poor 
kids in the cities could use that cream like it should 
be used and not chilled. You can easily see the | 
effects of booze, but not of pop, ice cream, candy, | 
etec., which ruins a person's health by far more. I 
don't believe in a man getting drunk, but I do 
believe a man can and ought to drink and eat, 
what, where and as much as he likes without any 
dictation from anyone. If booze were regulated | 


instead of the different states trying to subdue it, | Iowa and going upon almost every farm in the 


which they can't do, it would be far better. If 

want a drink I can get it, if you don’t you don't 
have to. Now don't try to tell everybody about 
the booze, az it is doubtful whether you are really 
in a position to judge. As to the cost of booze, well 
here youare. Cost per gallon, twelve cents, internal 
revenue $1.10, shipping and handling sixtyfive 
cents per gallon. Instead of hollering about pro- 
hibition, that too much is being spent for booze, 


you had better go after the whiskey trust, then 
regulate the stuff and both you and I will be satis- 





e drawing tells a whole story of true | 


| of married men and their families. Their wives and 


| 
| 


With that sum of | 








| more things than that on a farm and will save the | 
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fied. If forty percent or such of the people try to | ket of re ucing. It is a necessity to the ple 
tell the other sixty percent what to drink they | that we have ~~ 4 that we have meat and that 
can't do it and the result is we will go back to worse. | we have , and the hog is where we get it. 
If you are on the square you will please publish this | An investigation by the icultural college or any 
in 8. F. which is not bad for a farm paper as far.as/ other state interest wit cove that what I say is 
it goes.—F. E. Z., Mont. | absolutely true. A friend of mine the other day 

somment—Regulation of booze has been argued | sold a carload of sows from two hundred and thirty 
and attempted for years but did anyone ever see it | to three hundred pounds at $75 each to go to 
regulated? —Editor. Kansas this fall. t shows that there is a short- 


—_———_ age of this kind at other points. 
THE OFFICIAL BULLETIN I wish also to call attention to our heifer and cow 

Many misunderstandings have arisen with regard condition which is absolutely the same as heretofore 
to the Official Bulletin, which is being issued by the | outlined. In regard to hogs I believe that this is a 
Committee on Public Information under order of | matter of vital importance to the citizenship of this 
the President. This publicxtion is not a newspaper | country, and that all the females in the livestock 
in the accepted sense of the word. Its single pur- | line should be detained and preserved at home and 
pose is to assure the full and legal printing of | used for production instead of being fattened and 
governmental business. _ ; shipped to market and destroyed. I think that the 

Exclusive publication is not its thought or am-| necessity of this country dema that some im- 
bition. It will not interfere with the legitimate | mediateaction be taken before any further depletion 
functions of the press, nor will official news be] takes place. This shortage is more acute and 
withheld in order to give the Bulletin any special | more general than is anticipated by anybody that 
news significance. — : : | knows outing about the livestock proposition. 

The Bulletin will contain proclamations and | —P. C. W., Ia. 
executive orders of the President; rules and regula- wo 
tions promulgated by the various departments; A TO REDUCE LABOR 
administrative orders; official statements of policy They say nothing is impossible to the American 
or of facts issued by heads of departments and gov- | inventive genius a as one gets to dreaming durinz 
ernment officials; statutes relating to war matters; | the times when labor is so hard to obtain, he thin!.s 
and other matters for the information of the public. | of the possibilities of a tractor on the larger western 

The Official Bulletin is sent without charge to farms and why would it not be possi..le to build « 
the President of the United States; to the members | tractor powerful enough to pull a mower and binder 
of the President's Cabinet and officials of all! (which would set the sheaves of grain to the side), a 
Government departments; to the members of Con-| gang plow, a harrow, seed driller and roller all 21 
gress; the American and the foreign diplomatic and | one operation. Of course, this is some large propo- 
consular services; officers of the army and navy; | sition, but I submit that it is not impracticable and 
every post Office in the United States (to be posted I wonder what you think of it. 
daily); governors of all states; mayors of all cities; I also submit that for the same reason manure 
all daily newspapers and press associations of the | 5 ers should be built with three or four remov- 
country; all magazines; colleges and universities; | able bodies so that the litter would not have to be 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade; and handled more than the one operation inside the 
other public institutions. , ; barn. These extra boxes could laced under the 

To the general public, and ded gay institutions, | litter-carrier and when filled could be rolled side- 
a charge of $5 a year will be e, a8 the provisions | ways on stationary or tastened rollers to the manure 
under which the Bulletin is published make it im- spreader truck or chassis. Is this idea also prac- 
possible to distribute free copies. Necessarily the | ticable?—A. B. F., N. Y. 
issue is limited, and were there no other — Comment—The writer of the above is evidently 
restrictions a mechanical impossibility would | not very familiar with some of the methods and 
prevent a general free circulation. Therefore the| machines already in use in the middle west.— 
Committee will follow the plan approved by law for | Editor. 
the sale of the Congressional Record. 


THE HIRED HELP QUESTION Our attention has been called to a misstatement 

I read a nice piece in 8. F. in regard to the “Hired | made in the article, “The Operation of Tractors.” 
Help” question and an answer was sought to better | j, our April, 1917 inoue. P 
the conditions and to secure better help. The article says “Even for the small 9-18 horse 

First and foremost, I would say pay more money, wer tractor there is a separator that will match 
raise the standard of living for labor nearer to what fe the 28 inch wide separator and 29 inch linder 
we would have for ourselves. ize.” cy 

Allow labor the right of citizenship, by allotting 
full time under pay to go and vote, then don't 
get sore because they doit. Enco e high ideals, 
by interesting labor to read the leading dail 
papers, and when labor becomes more interested, 
more papers will be subscrived for and they will 
not come in the employer’s name. 

Don't hinder education, by restricting the rights 








A MISSTATEMENT 





size. 
It should have been 20 inch cylinder size. 


SOME BUSY HENS 

I must tell you about our record for eggs last 
week, You know we keep a record of every e 
each month. We have thirteen hens and on the 
first day of April I got thirteen eggs. From the 
first to the seventh we got five and one-fourth dozen 
eggs.I tell you the eggs help out in paying the 
grocery bill.—Mrs. E. H. 8., Ohio. 


BOOZE WAS RESPONSIBLE 
If men were made to suffer only one-tenth of 





children would like to have some time to go out 
among wiser people than you are, probably, and 
many good chines sometimes occur on Saturday 
afternoon | 


Tenant houses need to be in the best of shape, just - . 
the same as our own homes. what I have suffered from this awful curse of liquor, 


You who pay school taxes, provide modern they would vote for a bone dry United States. 
school facilities; even tho your children have! But no, it isn’t in any man's make up to suffer the 
finished their educations see that others make right- | humiliation and disgrace that a helpless mother, 
to blame, not those who | Wife, sister, or daughter suffers. dein 
I looked forw to a happy married life, but in 
less than one month my husband was brought home 
tome drunk. That was only the beginning of year 
of misery, which led to ruined health; a hopeles: 
invalid with a wrecked mind, which after years « 
| torture death released. 
What of me, his wife? After paying unlooked for 
debts and doctor bills, the mdney that I had inher- 


eous progress or you are 
cannot help it. 

Talk with your hired labor upon all leading 
questions of the present day, try to arrive at high 
ideals for all coneerned, and then vote solidly and 
together for good government. 

Now, after you have done all this, and labor still 
seems unresponsive to your best appeals, you can 
do nothing else but secure other help.—C. T., Ll. | ‘ p 

Min 4 ited was gone. I am today working for strangers 
WANTS TRACTOR SCHOOL }a ey little woman saving every dollar I can to 

I see in the paper that some states have adopted | buy a little home to go to when my day's work is 
the plan of having a tractor school in the state for | done. It will be a lonely home, but thank God! 
the purpose of teaching farmers how to run and care | there will be no liquor there. All of this, however, 
for tractors. I am greatly in favor of the movement | has left a shadow over my life that not even time 
and would like to see it carried out in lowa, the | ©#2 ever erase. This is the pitiful side of the liquor 
corn state. Why? | question that no man will ever be able to thoroly 

| understand. 


Because there is a great number of farmers trying 
to put out mcre corn than they have horses to take 
care of and, besides, they can use the tractor for WOULD PAY MORE 
I am taking five different farm papers, but 8. F. 
has them all mys ey excuse the slang. I would 
care of, a great number of steps and long and tire- | not begrudge a dollar for such a bundle of reading 
some days. I think that the tractor will in time | matter. Pshaw! this don’t begin to express my 
solve the hard work on the farm. It has solved it | delight in ann | such a lot of useful informa- 
now but so many farmers are afraid that they are | tion. To express the thoughts which ran thru m 
not a success and would have more trouble than | mind while reading the different articles would look 
ever.—W. L. W., Lowa, too much like flattery, but I mean it when I say, 
Comment—lInstruction in the handling and oper- | “I don’t think there is another farm paper in the 
ation of tractors and other kinds of machinery can | United States can compare with it.” It is a heavy- 
be obtained at the college at Ames.—Editor. | wg a makes the force of its blows felt.— 
m. W., 





| 


horse—the animal I like to work with and take 


Pa. 


SAVE THE BREEDERS 


I find in traveling to almost ev TRUE TO POLICY 


I must say a word of praise for 8. F. and the very 
state this condition existing in the breeding of our | best I can say is: How true your headings are on 
sows—that not more than sixty percent of them | the editorial “For the busy, practical, work- 
have had pigs; those not having pigs have been | ing farmers of America, whose interests determine 
thrown into the feed yard and are being fattened | its policy.”"—L. E. H., Cal. 

and lop to Chicago which shortens our pro- 
ducing of the pas of this country, and in the year We are getting your paper in our home, and all 
1918 the people will commence to realize that as far | enjoy it, beside ey pertains to farm work, and 
as pork is concerned they are very short. It would | your slec ge-hammer blows on the “booze” subject. 
seem to me that the Government should take some We are waiting to read what you will in the 
action and prchibit or stop the shipment of all sows } next issue in the “Inside Story of Booze.”—Rev. 
to market; they should rather be kept for the mar- |! A. M, F., Pa. 
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Tested on the Teeth — 
of the Road— gm 
GOODRICH @ 


BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES Game 


c . PICTURE to yourself the ROAD TEST 
| | Goodrich’s Test Car Fleets put: to 
J 7 Goodrich Tires. 








With light and heavy cars, from Pierce 
Arrows and Packards to Fords, the fleets 
hammer Goodrich Tires against sand, rock and 
gravel in every part of the country. 


The Atlantic Fleet, crunching over the hills and valleys 
of New York and New England; 


The Pacific Fleet, pounding along the Western Coast; 
The Dixie Fleet, braving the sun grilled roads of the South; 
The Lake Fleet, ploughing the sands of Minnesota; 

The Prairie Fleet, scouring the region of Kansas City; 


The Mountain Fleet, grinding over the rocky trails of 
Yellowstone and Glacier ark; 


All put the ROAD TEST cruelly to Goodrich Tires 
rough millions of miles of roughing it. 
Only the BEST can withstand such a TEST. 
ONLY the BEST does. 


You get it, the TESTED certainty of 
lasting service, freedom from tire 
trouble, mileage, backed up by Goodrich 
Fair Treatment, in Goodrich Black 
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Safety Treads. x = 
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The B. F. Goodrich Co. A% 

Akron, Ohio ws | 
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Goodrich also makes the famous = 4 
Silvertown Cord Tires which won - 


the 1916 Racing Championship 
The Best Tubes—Brown and Gray 
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A POST HOLE HINT B used tp cerry water bell 0 mile to eushe mo 9 8. F. magasine is the best little piece of worl 


To bore holes without using water when the | dirty, slobby mess to lift out of the hole until I | that enters our home. It is 
und is and hard, use 4 piece of pine, or any 
ht wood, five feet long and one and a half inches : 

equare at lower end, with a handle shaved at other. ive it to | firm stand on the curse of the drin 

With it tamp the ground in the auger on both sides | the readers of 8. F. for what it is worth. I would | traffic should bring you hundreds of su 

of the shaft and you will have no trouble to lift it —O. L. M. 

out nice and clean. | Ti 


many using water and told them o 








u te 

thought of tamping it. Since then I have seen so | information for the home and farm. t is perused 
f tamping and | by hundreds of customers who enter ay shop. Your 

ive or whisky 
bscribers. 
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CANNING BY COLD PACK 


By VARA HAZARD DREDGE 


TATISTICS and 

food records show 

that within the 
past two years the 
twenty-five most/ 
necessary family 
food commodities 
have almost doubled in 
price. Dun’s figures 
show that within three 
years meat has in- 
creased 46 percent in 
price, clothing 49 per- 
cent, and foodstuffs 
105 percent. ‘Flour 
has increased’ 69 per- 
cent in price, eggs 61 
percent, and potatoes 
224 percent since 


1913”, says the United 
States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and the price 
of a pound loaf of bread 
has advanced steadily 
from 5% cents in 1914 
to 10 cents at the pres- 
ent time. 
vancing prices, farmers are being urged 
to increase their production of food stuffs, 
but this is only half of the battle. The 
increase must be saved until needed, to 
be of any benefit in overcoming the short- 
age. Home canning is the best and cheap- 
est method of saving the perishable food 
products for future use and the woman 
who has a big supply of canned foods 
with which to go thru the winter will 
find that she still has the upper hand in 
controlling the grocery bill. 

Cold pack canning provides a simple, 
easy way to take care of the fruits and 
vegetables which are not used in a fresh 
state. By this method the food product 
is packed in the containers raw and then 
boiled, in place of being cooked in an 
open kettle, transferred to the can, and 
sealed. This saves time and labof, retains 
all the flavor in the can, and insures a 
more attractive product. 

The process may be carried on with 
any type of commercial canner, or one 
may use a wash boiler or big kettle fitted 
with a false bottom and tight cover. These 
homemade canners are classed as hot 
water bath outfits. The same results may 
be obtained with any type of canner, but 
if steam pressure canners are used, the 
periods of sterilization may be greatly 
reduced and the work accomplished in a 
much shorter time. Both tin and glass 
containers may be used. To help over- 
come the present shortage of tin, it would 
be well to can all products for home use 
and local sale in glass jars, which should 
be secured early, and thus decrease the 
demand for tin containers. To insure 
success with glass jars, new rubbers must 
be used each season. One can spoiled 
thru the use of a defective rubber will 
pay for several dozen rubber rings. 

In cold pack canning, the following 
processes are followed: First, the fruits 
or vegetables should be canned the day 
they are picked. They are washed and 
cleaned just as for any other method of 
cooking, tho the skins are not removed 


Second, the product is either scalded or | 


blanched and given a cold dip. This 
means that it is submitted to a preliminary 
veriod of cooking in boiling water or with 
ive steam, and then plunged into cold 
water. Skins are then easily removed 
when desired. The combination of the 
action of first boiling water and then cold 
water upon the product is very effectual 
in destroying bacteria, spores, and molds 
and is one of the steps which makes it 
possible to keep the product with a single 
period of sterilisation, instead of boiling 
for one hour on three successive days. 
Scalding does three things. It loosens 





To offset these steadily ad-| being put into jars immediately after the 


the skins, eliminates 
objectionable acids and | 
flavors, and starts the | 
flow of coloring matter. 
Blanching, a longer 
period of preliminary | 
cooking, also eliminates | 
objectionable acids | 
and flavors, reduces | 
“the bulk of some prod- 
ucts, and aids in de- 
stroying bacteria. 
Dipping in cold water 
headens the pulp, aids 
in easy removal of the 
skins, arrests the flow 
of the coloring matter, 
and makes the prod- 
uct easier to handle in 
packing. These three 
steps must be followed 
very carefully and 
faithfully to insure suc- 
cess. 

The third step is 
packing, the products 


cold dip to retain full effects of the blanch- 
ing. Endeavor to pack solidly and yet 
preserve fruits and vegetables in g 
|shape. In packing products where one 
end is larger than the other, pack one-half, 
heads up and the other half, heads down. 
Asparagus may be cut to fit the can, and 
the small pieces canned together. To 
finish the pack, fill the cans full to over- 
flowing with hot liquid. Fruits are usually 
canned in sugar syrups of varying densities 
but as the sugar 1s not essential in keeping 
the fruit the can may be filled with hot 
water when sugar is hard to obtain, and 
the sugar added as the fruit is used. Cans 
of vegetables are filled with boiling water 
and one teaspoonful of salt added to each 
quart. 

If screw top jars are used, place the 
rubbers on the cans-and only partially 
tighten the covers. Screw as tightly as 
you can with the thumb and first two 
fingers, or if a man is doing the work as 
tightly as he can with the thumb and 
first finger. This will prevent water 
from entering the can, but will allow 
the steam to escape. Tin cans are com- 
pletely sealed. With jars having a spring 
clamp, the bail should be snapped across 
the glass cover, but the spring should be 
left up until after boiling. 

The cans are now ready for the fourth 
step, sterilization. Place them quickly 
in the boiler, in which have enough water 
to come an inch above the cover of the 
highest can, and sterilize the proper length 
of time for the product. which is being 
canned, and the type of canner being 
used. Begin counting time when the 
water boils. 

The last step is to remove the containers 
from the boiling water, tighten the covers, 
‘and invert to test for leaks. When they 
are cool, store in a dark place or wrap in 
paper to prevent fading. 

For convenience in giving canning direc- 
tions, the United States I partment of 
Agriculture divides fruit into four classes 
and vegetables into five classes and gives 
time of blanching and boiling as follows 
where hot water bath outfits are used. 
Directions for boiling in pressure canners 
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This genuine 
Victrola for $25 will 
play any music in 
the Victor Record 
catalog. 


Write to us for the handsome Illustrated 
Victor catalogs, and the name and address 
of nearest Victor dealer, 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 








HOUSEKEEPERS. termem, 
growers—everybody can save 


nd mabe money qesserving seein, 
ite and wi Ne 
fruits vegetables a 


tional Outfit. Makes 


home orlarger. Write for details 
stating what you will can and 
capacity desired. 

Northwestern Steel & tron Works 
814 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





————————————————————— 
Big Profits in Home Canning 
xithe STAHL CANNER 


Stops surplus fruits and vege- 
tables going to waste. Very little 








and other types may be obtained free by 
writing them, or they will come with the 
canner when purchased. 

Soft fruits, such as strawberries, black- 
berries, dewberries, sweet cherries, blue- 
berries, peaches, apricots, etc. Grade and 
rinse fruit by pouring water over.it thru 
a strainer. Skin, seed, and stem. Fill 
lo with fruit and thin sugar syrup, and 


oil 16 min. 
Sour berry fruits, such as curfants, 
gooseberries, cranberries, and sour cher- 

















needed. Over . Prices $4.20 up. 
Write for big illustrated catalog teday—Now. 
— FF, 8, STAHL, Dept. 22 Quincy, Il. 


























ries. Stem, hull, and clean. Blanch in 
hot water 1 min. Remove and dip quickly 
in cold water. Fill containers, using syrup 
made in the following proportions: 1 pt. 
sugar and 3 gills water. Sterilize 16 min. 

ffard fruits, such as apples, pears, 
quinees, ete. Core, pit, or remove skins, 
i necessary. Blanch 14 min., and plunge 
quickly into cold water. Fill containers, 
using medium thin syrup and sterilize 
20 min. 

Citrus fruits. Remove skins and white | 
fibre on surface. Blanch 1% min. Dip 
in cold water quickly. Fill containers, 
using medium thin syrup and sterilize 
12 min. 

Vegetable greens, both wild and cul- 
tivated. Sort and clean. Blanch 15 to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Home Canning Qui 


Be Patriotic! Be Economical! You can be of great 
help to the country by doing your share toward conserving all food § 
stuffs. Fliminate all waste. You can be bey the high cost « of living 
: ’ f : ering surplus fouds. m’t delay. & 
|S een tore Teme eta es Cee Bo 

Simple 


Practical Economical 
just tue thing for ho Butler Cookers are stro..g, yet t in 
bok de hs oe weubie weight ee Cae eed 


Cook quicker, better, with less tr ; 
than old style methods. Adapted to all ees The low for B 
which you can get tuese g-eat rsand 


have better color, flavor and shape, be- the wonder‘ul work they do makethemal- 
ing cooked whole in the jar or can. most a necessity for every household. 


Steam or Hot Water , Write today for free descriptive literature giving | 
Bath Method full information aout di.erent styies. Present» 

























fruitsand vegetables. Cooked products 












20 min. Plunge quickly into cold water. | 
Cut in convenient lengths. Pack tight 
in jar and season to taste; add a little 
chipped beef, olive oil, ete. Add salt and 
fill with hot water. Sterilize 90 min. 
The same instructions may be followed 
1r canning cabbage, Brussels sprouts, and 


.uliflower. 
Root and tuber vegetables, such as car-' @ 
ts, parsnips, beets, turnips, sweet po- | 


toes, ete. Clean thoroly, scald in boiling | 

iter sufficiently to loosen skins. Plunge 

uickly in cold water. Remove skins. 

ill containers and add hot water and | 
salt. Sterilize 90 min. 

Tomatoes. Scald in hot water and 
plunge in cold water so that skins may be 
removed easily. Pack whole. Add 1) 
level teaspoonful of salt to a quart, do| 
not add water, but you may fill cans with | 
tomato pulp if you wish. Sterilize 22 min. | 

Corn cut from cob. Can the same day | 
picked. Blanch on the cob 5 to 15 min. | 
Plunge quickly in cold water. Cut from | 
the cob and pack in jar tightly. Add salt 
and hot water to fill can. Sterilize 180 
min. 

Lima beans, string beans, peas, okra, 
ete. Cull, string, and grade. Blanch 
from 2 to 5 min. Plunge quickly in cold 
water. Fill containers, adding salt and 
hot water. Sterilize 120 min. 

Pumpkin and squash for pie filling. Cut 
into convenient sections. Core and re- 
move skins. Cook for 30 min. to reduce 
toa pulp. Add 1 c. of sugar and 1 tsp. 
of salt to each quart of pulp. Pack im 
containers and sterilize 60 min. 

Note: If you wish more detail in regard 
to this method of canning, write to O. H. 
Benson, Office of Extension Work, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He will send you govern- 
ment bulletins on cold pack canning free 
of charge. 


ABOUT CANNING POWDERS 

Many preparations for preserving and 

inning are put on the market and sold. 

hese powders may do the work all right 

it should not be used. Their use leads 

» carelessness in canning and may lead 

) troubles of digestion if too extensively 

ed. When stuff is canned properly 
‘here need be no powder added to preserve 
the food. 

You can get bulletins on canning for the 
asking by writing Division of Publications, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Ask for Farmers Bulletins No. 203— 
Canning Vegetables in the House; and No. 
521—Canning Tomatoes at Home and in 
Club Work. 

Rely on your skill in canning and not on 
any embalming preparations.—A. 8. 


TO MEND LACE CURTAINS 

Have you some lace curtains which have 
too large holes in them to conveniently 
darn, yet are too good to be discarded? 

If vou have, here is an easy way to 
mend them. Look over your old dis- 
carded curtains and find one as nearly the 
same mesh and pattern as possible; cut 
out @ piece a little larger than the hole to 
be ct ey Gorn St —_ well ge 
starch, place over and press with a 
hot iron.—Mrs. E. 8. T 
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prices not mar!et 
Don’t delay. Write : 











uneertain. 











Canada’s Liberal Offer of 
Wheat Land to Settlers 


is open to you—to every farmer or farmer's 
gon who is anxious to establish for himself a 
happy home and prosperity. Canada's hearty 
invitation this year is more attractive than 
ever. Wheat is much higher but her fertile farm 
land just as nS and in the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


160 Acre Homesteads Are Actually Free to Settlers 

and Other Laad Sold at from $15 to $20 Per Acre 

The great demand for Canadian Wheat will 
keep up the price. Where a farmer can get over 
$2 for wheat and raise 20 to 45 bushels to the acre 
he is bound to make money—that's what you 
canexpect in Western Canada. Wonderful yields also 
of Oats, Barley and Flax. Mixed Farming in 
Western Canada is fully as profitable an industry 
@ grain raising. 
‘The excellent grasses, full of nutrition, are the onl 
tvod required either for beef or dairy purposes. 










































place the many young men who have volunteered for 

service in the war. Write for literature and particulars 

as to reduced railway rates to Supt. of Immigration, 

Ottawa, Can., or to 

Frank H. Hewitt, 203 W. Sth St. Des Moines, Iowa. 

W. ¥. Bennett, Reom 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neh. 

RB. A. Garrett, $11 Jackson &t., St. Paul, Bina. 

Canadian Gov't Agt. 


Ce ae eke ee ae 
7-in-1 Aluminum Cooker 


The practical four-piece Berlin Roaster and Cooker, Mustrated 
and described below will do the work of seven different kitchen 
utensiis that are used in the kitchen every day. This Roaster and 
Cooker is made of 99 percent pure aluminum. 

Ev housewife knows of _the many different ways in which a 
Berlin Kettle can ere are some of the extra ways you 
can use this fine outfit. 

If you wish a double boiler, you insert the pudding in the 
kettle and you have a double boiler, because the boller part is 
entirely submerged in the hot water. There is at least twice as 
much water beneath the insert as in other boilers, which eliminates 
danger of cooker boiling dry. 

8S! ould you wish to cook anything a la casserole, such as a chicken, 
or pot roast with , Teverse the poesae pen and obtain 
a roaster, which will roast the meat nicely on the e, provided the 
flame is turned down low, retaining original flavor of the meat 
and rendering it exquisitely tender. 
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Should you want to use a steamer, insert the pudding 
on Se tle and use as a cover the regular pan, making 
a mer. 


If you wish a covere’ casserole or bake dish, use iy pudding 
|) } cover, which forms the best looking baxe aish or casserole 
on . 

Our Ofter: Four Piece Berlin 
for su fons amoun to $3.50; or for $1.50 
and $1.00 in cash add le 
See subscription rates and special Flag Stick Pin offer on page 51, 

sUuUCCHSsaFruL FTAMMING 
161 Success Bidg., DeS Moines, Iowa 


PDLLO ROOF 


Roaster-Cooker given. postpaid, 
s.0scriptions 
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Fireproof—Strong—Durable. . 
Gives unexcelled protection to your farm buildings. 






F Plamen Onstorus hookag. 
: Fable material nrequlred A oops no substitute, Look’ for the svensil with, the s 
\ by weight by leading or Bere n mga. a ingsrstervico and ycintaction. Bold 
, LZ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

By using the index, on page three you can readily 
locate every advertisement on every subject in which 
you are interested or wish information. 




























































“How much should a baby gain each 
week?” 

“That depends somewhat on the tem- 
perament of the child as some put on flesh 
so much easier than others. I never wor- 
ried much about the exact number of 
ounces Billy Boy gained as long as his 
appetite was Proce | and he gained steadily.” 

“How often did you nurse him?’ 

“Every two hours thru the day and only 
two or three times at night for six weeks. 
Then I began lengthening the intervals 
between feedings until when I weaned 
him he was sleeping all night and did not 
get hungry i in the day oftener than once in 
four hours.” 


AUNTY HOPEFUL ON PATRIOTISM 

“When I was & girl,” said 
Aunty Hopeful, “we used to lie 
awake nights most any time 
after Christmas thinkin’ of what 
a glorious time we was goin’ to 
have on the fourth of July. 1 don’t sup- 
pose it was what we got out of the day in 
the way of pink lemonade and chocolate 
drops that made it so everlastin’ mem- 
orable. It wasthe spirit that was in the air 
Anyone who couldn’t feel little thrills 
coursin’ up and down their back all day 
long wasn’t considered no more patriotic 
than one of them wooden Indians which 
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used to have such a likin’ years ago for 
the front doorways of cigar stores. I 
don’t know what's the matter with some 
folks nowadays. Either they've lost all 
the e ‘nthusiasm they ever had or else they 
think it’s becomin’ to keep it bottled up 
so tight that it won’t even fiz the least 


“Do you think all babies do well on so | 
few meals in twenty-four hours?” 

“All babies are benefited by regularity | 
of meals and I am sure that much of the 
crying for food at night is a bad habit 

but I would not say that all babies should | 
bit around the cork. There isn’t no sense | be put on the same schedule that I used | 
in bein’ afraid to let Joose once in a while ~ my big healthy baby. It seems to me 
and show folks that your blood is still | that each child is an individual problem.” 

circulatin’ and that your heart is beatin’; Whata pity itis that all mothers cannot 
true. nurse their own babies. Nursing babies 

“It’s been a long time,” continued | seem so muchstronger than bottle babies.” 
Aunty, “since Uncle Sam has had more | “Yes, gage oe say - have more 

need for folks to give him a good rousin’ | resistance disease. lieve more 
demonstration on his birthday than now. | mothers a. nurse their babies if they 
This isn’t no time to clip the wings of the | knew how to diet and b uild up their own 
ood old American eagle or to pull out | strength after childbirth. The mother is 
Riis tail feathers just to pass ’em around for | not well and the care of the child makes 
souvenirs. Now’s the time to get out the | her nervous. The nervous milk makes the 
old musket that was at Bunker Hill in the | baby ill. The mother becomes exhausted 
hands of some ancestor whose blood was | and unable to supply enough nourishment 
good and red and put it up where the les- for the child oak | some one suggests a 
sons it still has a chance to teach can have | bottle. Then comes the aftermath of 
an opportunity to soak into the hearts of | worry that may end in the untimely death 
some of the present generation. If the | " the infant.” 

fourth of July don’t ’rouse folks this year | “Do you know a good formula for 
from their dreamin’s and start the thrills modified cow’s milk that is good for 
to thrillin’ like they used to years ago I’m | babies?” 

not sure but the time’s almost here when| “Every book on the care of the child 
the Spirit of ’76 "Il be hard to find outside | contains such a formula but as all are 
of a museum of war relics.’ ‘—Orin Crooker | different it is hard to say which is best. 


4 em Fhe a F mag bed ask i e 

diet 

Easy LESSONS | snd what ‘agrees with your neighbor's 
YIN Baby be: 

ROISING2 


| baby may not suit yours, and my child 
may digest a food perfectl while the same 
thing makes your child i 
“The president just came in so we must 
stop visiting but I do wish you would 
“I wonder why Mrs. Bremer’s baby fe 
doesn’t grow? He is three months old and 
only weighs one and a half pounds more | Bremer to try it. 
than when he was horn. He seemed so/| that baby.’ 
strong at birth and now he looks quite “All right. 











I am so worried over 


I will send it over next 





give me a feeding table, just something 
| simple and perhaps I could persuade Mrs. 
pitiful,” said Mary when she met Helen! week.” 
This is what she sent: 


at the Baby Club. 
“Perhaps the baby is not receiving Day — 
enough nourishment,” answered Helen.| ,,. Day Night 24 bra. 
“Oh yes, he gets plenty to eat for-he is | Ist-7th day.....Every 2 hrs....No. given, 2. . .10 
a bottle baby and it seems to me he eats _ Week P ' 
too much and too often.” fae ath 5 te ri a given, ee 
Sth. . ..Every 24 hrs.. No. given, 1. 7 
“He may eat too much and yet not | “ enth 
er BS . Ry ver Irs. o. given, 7 
receive sufficient nourishment to keep | 34. ; .. ‘Byes HI No oven, 3 . : 


—Mrs. ! Mary T. Watis. 
FASHION HINTS 


him growing. It is not the quantity of 
food that goes into the stomach but the 
assimilated that makes the| 





way it 1s 

difference between an under nourished It looks as if straight lines will predom- 
and a properly nourished human being inate on summer frocks this season, with 
whether it is a man or a baby. Did you less of tunics and flounces; in fact it will 
suggest to her that she try feeding the prove a season of simple frocks. 

baby regularly?” Trimmings will be in order, of course, 


such as pipings, banding and ruchings, 


“Yes, she says she did try but he cried | 
land delicate embroide ry especially if 


so much that she had to give him the bottle | 
often to ke ep him still.” hand made, will be fashionable. 
‘That is the usual excuse but Iam sure} There are many new and lovely foulard 
8 ube solute regularity would be helpful altho | patterns trimmed with organdie, lawn or 
The baby may have a dimity. One also sees organdie combined 
Is it under the doctor’s| with serge and satin. White is mostly 
| used with silk or cloth, but one also finds 
She just tries first one} colored organdie on some of the new 
In 


t ght not cure. 
we ak digestion. 
ure?” 
No, I think not. 
nd of xd and then another whatever | frocks of foulard and crepe meteor. 
a friend or the neighbors suggest.” rose, old blue and orchid it is lovely. 
No wonder the child does not improve | The present vogue of guimpe frocks has 
That baby pens needs the care of a come the prevailing popularity of 
physician who understands the dieting of | organdie and lawn. 
babies and unless they want to lose the} Dainty negligees of dotted voile are 
baby they had better do something quick- | being shown, some having the pattern 
ly. A child that does not gain each week is | outlined in a color. Many women will 
not well and needs special attention | fancy the short negligee, which is made in 
whether it is a nursing baby or a bottle| peplum style, and has a broad collar, 














baby.” short sleeves, and a belt of satin ribbon. 
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Mellin’s Food, 
prepared with milk, #7 
provides proper 3 
nourishment to 
Zs make firm flesh, & 









a 5 
} strong limbs and a 4 
rugged constitution. ,€ 
4: 

Send today for a Free Trial 


Bottle of Mellin’s Food and 
our book, “The Care and £@] 










Feeding of Infants.” 

G: Mellin’s Food Company 
G Boston, Mass. 
_— 
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HeIy Bible 


(CLEARL sY printed on 
fine white paper, with 
large face type, well 
bound, words ‘‘Hol 
Bible” printed in gilt 
embedded letters upon 
the outside cover and 
the back of the book. 

Our Offer: Holy Bible 
given for subscriptions 
amounting to $1.25; or 
for 75 cents in subscri 
tions and 30 cents in 
cash additional, 

See subscription rates 
and i ‘lag Stick 


Holy bible 





a 
Pin offer on page 51. 


Successtul Farming 
153 Success Building 


Des Moines, lowa 






War Witnout Tax 


On Food, Labor orIndustry. Crosser Bill, H. R., 4024, 
taxing land values only, will provide entire national 
aye Will force use of idleland. Increase crops, 
Get busy. Write your Congressmen and Senators, 
Literature supplied. _ Write 

ne Tenant nee. 3rd & Wood, Pittsburgh, Po. 


CAS 4 .-— ee ee - a} 
a Ban Ney oy 4 pK, 
SNC esaarh Re Rh icon 
Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 

































SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 





If you want to cool a dish of food 
quickly set it in a pan of cold salt water, 


Never put hot food in the refrigerator. 
It cools more quickly in the open air and 
does. not waste the ice. 

Tell your friend at the seashore to 
bring you a round, hard clam shell for a 
pot scraper. 

Frankness may or may not be a virtue. 
Much depends on the spirit back of it. 

To make buttonholes on lace put tiny 
squares of lawn underneath and work thru 
it. When the buttonholes are finished 
cut the lawn away. 

Before covering button molds that 
are to be covered with wash material, boil 
them, then the coloring matter in them 
will not spoil your buttons by coming thru 
when the garment is washed. 

It is often quite a consolation to remem- 
ber that those who work for money alone 
get only what they work for. 


Never iron or press corduroy. If 
wrinkled turn wrong side out, dampen 
thoroly and hang carefully to dry. If it 
has been washed, press water out but do 
not twist or wring, then hang on line or 
coat hanger to dry, and shake a little to 
fluff the’ nap. 

Clean aluminum ware with a cloth 
dipped in lemon juice. 

Is there a stubborn, rusty screw you 
want removed? Make the head hot with 
a red-hot iron then use the screw driver. 

One not only needs to be patient with 
others but aiso, sometimes, with herself. 
Courage may have failed yesterday but 
today must be met with new cheer. 

Fruit gathered just after a‘Yain jells 
more slowly than that gathered on a 
bright, dry day. 

If filling is needed for couch or hammock 
pillows, cut cotton batting into small 
squares and fluff to twice their size by 
putting in a warm oven for half an hour. | 
Be careful not to scorch. 

Has the fire gotten down to coals and 
you want a —— iron quickly? Set a 
stove lid on the coals and the iron on that. 

The worst thing about an excuse is that 
we deceive ourselves when we make it. 

Each day put a fresh slice of bread 
(removing the stale one) in the cake box. 
The bread will dry and the cake remain 
fresh. 

It pays to keep the kitchen cupboards 
and drawers neat day by day. They 
should never need a thoro cleaning out. 

Discolorations on teacups disappear 
under vinegar and salt treatment. 

The only hopeless sorrow is the one that 
shuts itself up in self. 

In lieu of rubber aeing, Gomn, dip 
old gloves in hot linseed oil ney will be 
made waterproof and give good service. 

An empty lard pail of the right size, 
turned upside down on the closet shelf, 

taakes a good hat rack, keeping both 
crown and rim in shape. 

Remember that entire failure is not 
possible when one honestly tries to do her 
best. 

If dried fruit has become wormy but is 
not hurt, put it in kettle, cover with 
boiling water for a few minutes, then pour 
off water and dry the fruit. 

Much we the famjl — and comfort 
these sultry, work- days, Bs peor on 
you. F ; that A nae energy 
appetite with the least production of 4 
must rule our meals. Less meat, lighter 
sauces, and more vegetables, fruits and 
acids than in near-zero wea 


Be ques with words of commande 
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T last the American farmer oc- 
cupies his rightful place in the 
esteem of the world. Manufac- 
turers, merchants, bankers and city 
dwellers of all kinds heretofore have 
taken their food for granted and 
have overlooked the man behind 
the plow—the man who feeds them. 


Conditions today are such that the 
producer of foodstuffs is recognized 
as the mightiest force—not only in 
the welfare and prosperity of the 
nations of the world but.in the 
very existence of nations and their 


peoples. 


A noticeable feature of the situa- 
tion, which has shown the Ameri- 
can farmer to be on a high moral 
plane as well as holding an import- 
ant industrial place is the fact that he 
hasnot taken advantage of conditions 
to extort unreasonable prices from 
his fellow Americans. He has pa- 
triotically increased his production 
in order to prevent famine prices 
instead of keeping production down 
to force prices up. 


He has shamed the food speculator 

unfortunately his example 
has not been followed by all manu- 
facturers—particularly among the 
makers of so-called hxxuries: though 


The Eyes of Américas 


Turned on Her Farmers 


many big manufacturers in this 
country have followed the farmer's 
lead. 


One of the most noticeable cases 
among those who have kept faith is 
that of the makers of Coca-Cola. 
In spite of the enormously high 
price of cane sugar—the principal in- 
grecient of Coca~Cola—and in spite 
of the higher cost of its other in- 
gredients the Coca-Cola Company 
have not raised the price to con- 
sumers nor lowered the quality of 
that delicious and refreshing bever- 
age one iota. Like the farmers they 
have kept faith with the people to 
their own cost. 


Perhaps the lessons of fair-dealing 
and helpfulness that the heads of 
that institution learned as boys on 
the farm (for they are products of 
the soil) have strengthened them 
to stand firm in this crisis. So let 
us remember that the beverage 
Coca-Cola, known as the National 
Beverage because of its great popu- 
larity, has proved itself indeed na- 
tional by doing its bit to keep down 
the cost of living. 




















Wrist Watches GIVEN i 





a, 





The wrist watch styleis at 


The wrist 
it aga wrist watch, with a “iver 
Watches are 


escapement. 
attractive. 


This beautiful, fully guaran’ 








because of the great convenience and ornamental value of the wrist watch. 
watch we give away serves a double purpose. You can wear 
guard pin, or in the pocket, thesame as an ordinary watch. 
teed for five years. The cases are of solid silveroid which wears white 


all the way thru and looks like Sterling. Movements are 
Watches are only a little over one inch in diameter, thin model—very neat and 


Write For Our Offer—No Money Needed 
is offered you for just a few hours easy and pleasant 

work. Write me a post card or letter today for a com p oe 
for full information in regard to our “‘exsy plan” for 
your locality to write me avo.it one of t.ese watches. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 160 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 4 


its height and promises to continue indefinitely 





ie, seven jewel, lever 


stiption of the wrist watch and 
ping you earn them. the first in 
It will be to your advantaze. 
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tion.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 





Cabinet Mtg. €0. 4719 Factories Bidg., Toledo. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Write your name and address plainly 
Be careful to give correet 
pumber and sise wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose price of pat- 


How to Order Patterns and in full. 


tern and address your letter \o Pattern Dept. Successful 


2 Any one of our 10-cent or 15-cent patterns will be 
Premium Offer sent free for securing a 2-year new or renewal sub- 
scription (not your own or from your immediate family) to Successful Farming 
Farming, Des Moines, Ia. at 5c; of any two 10-ct. or 15-cent patterns for a 4-year subscription at $1.00. 





Catalog Notice 





Send 10c in sliver or stamps for our Up-to-date Spring and Summer 1917 


a Concise and Com prehensive Article on Dressmaking, also Some Points for the Needle (illys- 
trating 3C of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 


Catalog, containing 550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ Children’s Patterns, 























2123—-A Simple Dress for the Little Girl. 
One-piece dreases are always becoming to little 
children and so simple to make that they are a 
comfort to mothers. The sleeve is pretty in the 
bell shape and in wrist length will be equally 
attractive and nice for cool days. The pattern is 
cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. It requires 3 
yards of 36 inch material for a 6 year size. Price 
10 ee nt s 

Coat 2114—Skirt 2113—A Seasonable and 
Popular Style. This model is ideal for sports 
oe outing wear, and will make a trim suit for 
business and traveling. The coat 2114 is cut in 
7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. The skirt 2113 is cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. It will 
require 85¢ yards of 44 inch material for the entire 

it, for a medium size. Two separate patterns, 

) cents for each pattern. 

2116—A Set of Serviceable Caps. These 
lels are nice for silk, satin, poplin, cravenette 
und other ruberized cloth. They are ideal for 
motoring and traveling. The pattern includes the 
three styles portrayed. It is cut in 2 sizes: medium 
and large. No, 1 will require 1 yard, No. 2 will 
require % yard, No, 3 will require % yard of 27 
inch material for the medium size. Price 10 cents 

2122-—-Ladies’ One-Piece Dress. This popular 
lesign is ensy to develop and suitable for any of 

pretty summer fabrics. Bordered goods could 

e used, or embroidered flouncing. Pattern is cut | 

in 6 sizes +4, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 

easure It requires 8 yards of 36 inch material 
for a 36 inch size. Price 10 cents. 

































































2130—Girls Dress with Two Styles of Sleeve 
and with or without Bolero. For the growing 
girl there is nothing more attractive than this style 
with its simple waist, full skirt, and the ttily 
shaped bolero, which may be omitted. ‘attern 
is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. It requires 
L\% yard for the bolero, and 3°%4 yards for the dress, 
of 27inch material, for a 6 year size. Price 10 cents. 
2102—-A Comfortable Dress for Mother's Girl. 
This style is easy to develop, and nice for any of the 
materials now in vogue. he sleeve may be in wrist 
or in short length. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 
4, 6,8, and 10 years. It requires 3 yards of 44 inch 
material for a 6 year size. Price 10 cents. 
2111—A Pretty Gown. This dress will be nice 
for dotted mull, novelty silk, crepe, challie, voile, 
batiste and messaline. he fronts meet over a vest 
that could be made of contrasting material. Pat- 
tern is cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18, and 20 years. It 
requires 554 yards of 44 inch material for an 18 year 
size. Price 10 cents. 
A Comfortable Play Suit for Small 
Boys. Gingham, linen, drill, serge, chambray, 
poplin, repp, and galatea, are nice for this style. 


Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. It 


| requires 244 yards of 36 inch material for a 3 year 


size. Price 10 cents 

2100—Ladies’ Combination Garment of 
Corset Cover and Drawers. Lawn, batiste, 
dimity, crossbar muslin, crepe, and silk are all 
lovely for this style. Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. It 
requires 3% yards of 36 inch material for a 36 


|inch size. . rice 10 cents. 





Waist 2125—Skirt 2105—A Smart Summer 
Frock. The model is nice for white or colored 
linens, for batiste, voile, embroidered and bordered 
goods. Waist pattern 2125 cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Skirt 2105 
in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32 inches waist 
measure. For a dress in a medium size, it will 
require about 544 yards of double width material. 
Two separate patterns, 10 cents for each pattern. 

2104—-A Charming Lounging Robe. Figured 
crepe, dotted challie, percale, silk, satin, cashmere, 
albatross, batiste, dimity and dotted swiss could 
be used for this style. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 
small, medium, large and extra large. Size medium 
requires 644 yards of 44 inch material. Price 10 


cents. 

2115—A Splendid “Cover All’ Style. This 
apron may serve very well as a house dress, and 
with the “cool” neck and sleeve, is especially 
attractive for warm weather. The pattern is nice 
for chambray, gingham, linen, drill, percale, alpaca, 
jean and sateen. ‘te is cut in 4 sizes: small, medium, 
large and extra large. Size medium will require 
5% yards of 36 inch materj Price 10 cents. 

2106—A Smart “Pocket” Dress for the 
Growing Girl. In brown chambray with trim- 
ming of check or plaid material to correspond, or 
in linen with embroidery on collar and other trim- 
ming pieces; this style will be very attractive. The 
pockets may be omitted. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. It requires 354 yards of 44 
inch material for a 10 year size. Price 10 cents. 

2124—A Practical Work Suit for Women. 
This style is excellent for outdoor work in the 


~ 








arden, te pehaier also as an indoor work dress 

aeal it ords comfort and ease in movement. 
Cingham, drill, jean, linen, poplin, repp, or alpaca, 
are good for this style. the pattern is cut in 4 
sizes: smell, medium, large and extra large. Size 
medium will require 64 yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

2120—A Simple Model for Home or Porch 
Wear. This is a popular and practical style, 
adapted to gircham, percale, chambray, lawn, 
linen, gabardine and other seasona! le fabrics. The 
sleeve may te finished in wrist or elbow length. 
Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. It re vuires 6% yards of 
36 inch material for a 36 inch size. Price 10 cents. 
2121—A Pretty Dress for the School Girl. The 
plaited skirt is gored. The sleeve may be made in 
the new bell shape, or finished at wrist length, 
with a smart tab. The pattern is good for wash 
fal rics as well as for silk and cloth. It is cut in 3 
sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 14 will require 5% 
yards of 32 inch material. Price 10 cents. 


CARE OF FAT IN COOKING 

Tho frying is the least desirable method 
of cooking it can be made less objection- 
able if the fat is at the right temperature 
when the food is put into it. Some fats are 
mueh better adapted to frying purposes 
than others, because they have a high 
burning point and so can be raised to a 
ten:perature sufficiently high to cook the 
f = before it becomes fat soaked. To 
know something of the characteristics of 
difierent fats is essential. The purer the 
fat, that is, the higher percent of oil it con- 
tains, the higher the temperature to which 
it can be raised without burning. The 


f.llowing table shows the burning point of 
the fats most commonly used for frying 
purposes. 
- ee re 
Beef, veal, and mutton suet. .302* F. 
Drippings..................3800° F. 
TS Seine, oe appear = 392* F. 
Olive Oil..... 608* F 


From this table it will be seen that olive 
oil would be the best fat for frying were it 
not for the expense. This table shows also 
that butter is the poorest frying medium 
because it will burn before raw food will 
COOK. 

All fats for frying should be carefully 
clarified. To do this add a little water and 
keep the fat at moderate heat until not a 
bubble can be seen on it and all sediment 
has fallen to the bottom. A raw potato 
thinly sliced and cooked in the fat will 
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SERRA PPO AVEO RED 


Plans, Materials, Workmanship - 


These three things 
make the house. 
We con helo you 
with all three. Will 
you accept the 
offer? 















HE home above is practically a two-story On each and every piece of wood- 


house, yet costs but little more than one with work you buy, look for 
a single floor. It is a practical, economical home Issacs 
and is shown in “Better Built Homes,” Vol. 2, our : 
Free Home Book of Plans. Send for this book. LU R T I 


es bp mere is made with such care from 
selected w« that whenever you buy even a 
door or sash you should insist on woodwork with wW 0 0 D Ww 0 R K 
this mark — CukisS. “The Permanent Furniture for Your Home" 
—_— Many different designs of Curtis Woodwork “are 
shown in our Home Books, but your dealer can 
show you our big cataiog containing every design 
if he sells Curtis Woodwork. Consult your dealer 
on your plans for alterations or new buildings and 
on Curtis Woodwork. Be sure your plans, ma- 
terials and workmanship are right. Write for your 
Home Book—today. That’s the right start. 





The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau 
1415-151g S. Second Street, Clinton, lowa 
Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Clinton, lowa—Lincoln, Neb.—Minneapolis—Wausau, Wis.—Chicago 


Oklahoma City—Sioux City, lowa—Detroit—Topeka, Kan. 
Eastern offiecs at Pittsburgh and Washington 


The Makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction 
Lto its users. “We're not satisfied unless you are.” 





gather up all sediment, absorb odors and 
fiavors and leave the fat beautifully clear. 

To attempt to fry in fat that is satu-| 
rated with water always resultsin agrease- | 
soaked food unfit to eat. To keep fat in 
good condition for frying observe the 
following rules: ; 

1. ‘lhe moment the frying is finished | 
set the kettle off the range, or turn out the | 
gas under the saucepan. 

2. If water’ gets into the fat cook it 
gently until all motion ceases. 

3. If the fat gets too hot before you are 
ready to use it put in a few slices of raw 
potato. 

4. If cool, but still liquid, strain thru a 
ine sieve or cheesecloth and set away to 
harden. 

To test the temperature of the fat for 
frying all breaded meats watch until a 
faint blue smoke rises from the center of 
the kettle or drop in a small piece of 
bread. If it browns in one minute the fat 
is hot enough for all uncooked mixtures. 
If the bit of teeed browns in forty seconds 
it is hot enough for cooked mixtures and 
foods containing sugar.—E. C. 8. 


TO SLT COLORS 

When you want to “set” any color such 
as in ginghams, calicos, and the like, it is 
best to do so and to shrink the material 
before it is made up. 

Pour a quantity of boiling hot water 
into 9, container large enough to hold the 
goods and add a generous handful of salt. 
Stir until well dissolved. Dip in the mater- 
ial and let soak for half an hour at least. 
Wring out and hang in tl.e sun to dry. 

It can then be made up and the color 
will never fade or run when it is washed. 
This is am especially process to use 
with ginghams.—M. M. M. 


oi.) a 




















MR. FORD OWNER 


You don’t need to have any more trouble at 
night with poor lights when making hills, turning 
corners or driving slow over rough and muddy 
roads. Noneed now to take chances of wrecking 
your car and endangering the lives of yourself 
and friends. 


The New Wayne Lite Transformer 
insures a bright, white light at slowest speeds. OUR SANDBO STARTER 
is absolutely guaranteed to start any Ford, that can be started with a crank, 
regardless of weather. 


Gumbo Patches Ronsom Wrenches Pet Cock Openers 
Wheel Tilts Oll Savers Radater Rods 
And Other Ford Specialies. 


New Way Sales Co. 1720 Locust St... Des Moines, Ia. 


ALADDIN 2: 
Eliminate Waste 


Get Catalog 470 The Aladdin Co. Bay Gty, Nich. Save Money 


~ 

















SMALL ENGINES 


pe ¢ H 

let and Special Offer. 
SIEVERKROPP ENGINE CO. 

1235 18th St. RACINE, WI8. 


STARTER for FORD CARS 
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LEARN TO SEW WHILE YOUNG 

While all girls seem to have more or less 
of an instinct for sewing, some undoubt- | 
edly have more taste for it than others and 
it becornes more of an accomplishment in 
their hinds. All need practice and train- 
ing in it, however, for there are few, if 
any, who will not have more or less of it 
to do during their lives and it is consider- 
ably easier and more satisfactory to learn 
anything under proper guidance than to 
stumble along by one’s self. 

There is no question but that experience 
is a good teacher, tho she is sometimes an | 
expensive one. For instance, it is con- 
siderably better to avail one’s self of a 
little of mother’s or teacher’s experience 
than to waste expensive material, and | 
perhaps more expensive time, in a lonely 
effort some day. 

If your school provided two years of | 
sewing in its Domestic Science course and | 
your work covered a goodly collection of | 
simple articles, grading from dishtowels 
and holders to simple work aprons and 
dresses for yourself, you have a good 
foundation on which to build and should 
soon be, at least first assistant in the fam- 
ily sewing. If you did not have this help 
along with your school work, do not be 
afraid to insist on taking it up at home 
under mother’s eye. Begin with aprons 
for yourself and the younger sisters, or 
blouses for the little brother and in a 
short time you can be making pretty 
underclothes and dresses. Any of the 
numerous reliable makes of patterns can 
be absolutely depended upon for accuracy 
and sufficient help, if one understands the 
rudiments of sewing and will, herself, be 
careful and neat. 

One can dress better, more neatly, be- 
comingly (if good taste is used) and with 
more variety if she can make her dresses 
herself than if she has to hire them made. 
There are many pretty, serviceable mater- 
ials at mares 4 prices but it is often 
impossible, and always goes against the 
grain, to pay a dressmaker two or three 
times the cost of the goods to make it up. 

Also, in this connection, as many differ- 
ent kinds of fancy work as possible should 
be added to a girl's accomplishments for, 
besides being a pleasure in themselves 
from an artistic standpoint, they hold a 
distinctly important place in both individ- 





ual and home adornment. We have) 
learned that the personal touch, whether 
in broad, philanthropie work or mere dress, 
will score every time over ready-made | 
charity or imitation Valenciennes. 

So add a bit of pretty handwork; hem- | 
stitching, tatting crocheting, or simple | 
embroidery to at least some of the under- | 
clothes and dresses for yourself and to the | 
dresser scarfs, guest towels and couch 
pillows for the home, and enjoy their | 
daintiness.—R. N. 

TASTY RECIPES | 

Cauliflower, Italian Style—Dip bits of 
cold cooked cauliflower into a batter and 
fry in a pot of deep fat. This is often 
served with pork chops which have also | 
been dipped in a thin batter after having | 
been fried slightly, and browned in the 
same pot with the cauliflower. 

Cherry Jam—Cook 1 pt. of picked over, 
washed currants in enough water to cover 
until soft. Strain thru a jelly bag, and to | 
the resulting currant juice, add 1 qt. of 





washed, pitted sour cherries and 2 lbs. 
of sugar Heat slowly and cook until | 
thick. Seal while hot Chis jam is very 


nice served on ice cream as a sauce, or 
mixed with sweet cream, for a pudding 


sauce. | 

Raisin Ice Cream—Raisins added to ice 
cream are different and delicious. Use 
1 lb. seeded raisins to each gallon of | 


cream, thoroly mixing the raisins (ground | 


| you meet on the street! 
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in a food chopper) with the cream before 
freezing. The raisins greatly add to the 
flavor.—Mrs. A. M. H. 

Pineapple Honey—1 c. of grated or 
ground pineapple, 1 qt. of water, 2 Ib. 
granulated sugar, boil till it thickens. 

Stewed Cabbage with Egg Sauce—Shred 
the cabbage and cook in salted water until 
tender; drain. Beat together 1 c. of milk, 
1 tbsp. of flour, 1 tbsp. of sugar, 1 egg, 
1 tbsp. of butter, and 1% ec. of strong vine- 
gar. Pour this dressing over the cabbage 
and cook for five minutes, stirring fre- 
quently. Serve very hot.—M. E. Kk. 

Rice Muffins—To 2 c. of cold boiled 
rice, add 1 tsp. of salt, 1 tbsp. of sugar, 
3 well beaten eggs, 1 c. of milk, and 2 c. of 
flour sifted with 114 tsp. of baking powder. 
Mix into a smooth, rather firm batter, fill 
cold, well buttered muffin pans about 
two-thirds full and bake in a hot oven for 
fifteen minutes. 

Apricot Pudding—Fill a buttered bak- 
ing dish with sliced apricots and pour over 
the top a batter made of 1 tbsp. butter, 
16 ec. sugar, 1 egg, 14 c. of sweet milk and 
1 c. of flour in which has been sifted 1 tsp. 
of baking powder. 
oven until brown. Serve with cream and 
sugar or liquid sauce. 


Points 0H 
tiquett 


Note—As wy! [a upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial De ent, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
and sign your pame. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be blished. Those de- 
siring personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


An Idaho reader asks: “When a youn 
man and woman are out walking — 
they pass an acquaintance of the young 
man’s and the men s , Should the 
young lady speak also?” 

No, she should not speak to the friend’s 
acquaintance unless she has received an in- 
troduction to him at some time. 

A Montana subscriber asks: “How old 
should children be before the act of intro- 
duction to older people should begin?” 

As soon as children are taken out amon 
people, they should: be introduced an 
should be taught to recognize an intro- 
duction. If this method is followed, they 
will not have to pass thru the stage of 
extreme embarrassment a little later on, 
which many young people find so difficult 
to overcome. 

A Nebraska subscriber asks: “On 
which side should you pass people whom 


The rule in passing here in the United 
States is the same for pedestrians as for 
vehicles. When two people meet and wish 
to pass each other, both should turn to 
their right. 

A Kansas reader asks: ‘Who pays for 
the flowers carried by the bride and brides 
maid?” 

The groom furnishes the bride’s bouquet 
and also the flowers for her bridesmaid or 
maid of honor. 

A Kentucky reader asks: “Is it proper 
to dine with a coat on?” 

A man wears his coat while dining; a 
woman, when dining in a-cafe or restau- 
rant, either throws her coat back over the 
chair or allows the waiter or her escort 
to hang it up for her. 

An Illinois reader asks: ‘‘When a per- 
son strangles at the table, should he ask 
to be excused or not?” 

You should ask to be excused and re- 
main away until you again gain control of 
yourself. 

A Michigan subscriber asks: ‘What is 
proper to say if a person receives a present 
of a sum of money from another person for 
confirmation.” 

You should write the giver a note of 
thanks, telling him how much you appre- 
ciate the gift and you may also state to 
what good use you intend to put the 
money.—Bertha Averille. 


July, 1917 











Bake in a moderate | 











ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Saves Eggs in 
Baking 


You can make wholesome, 
appetizing cakes, muffins, 
doughnuts, etc., at a substan- 
tial saving in cost by omit- 
ting some of the eggs and 
adding a small additional 
quantity of Royal Baking 
Powder, about a teaspoon, 
in place of each egg omitted. 


Thousands of women have writ- 
ten us of their success with this 
mew method. One woman 
writes: 
“My muffin recipe called for 
2 eggs. I have discarded it 
since I found your eggless muf- 
recipe in a magazine. They 
are even better than the 2 egg 
ones.” 


You must use Royal Baking 
Powder, which is made from 
Cream of Tartar—derived from 
Grapes, to obtain the best re- 
sults. Royal makes food of de- 
licious quality and leaves no 


bitter taste, which is often ap- 
parent in food leavened with 
cheaper baking powders made 
from materials 
mineral sources. 


Try this egg-saving recipe: 


derived from 





EGGLESS MUFFINS 

2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

2 tablespoons sugar 

Y% teaspoon salt 

r cup milk 

2 tablespoons shortening 

NO EGGS 

DIRECTIONS:—Mix and sift oy > 
gredients, add milk and melted short- 
ening and beat until smooth. Bake in 
greased muffin tins in hot oven 20 to 
25 minutes. 


(Theold method called for 2eggs) 


Equally satisfactory results in 
saving eggs may be obtained by 
using Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 
Powder, also made from Cream 
of Tartar, and now manufac- 
tured by this Company. 





These and many other recipes, 
which economize in eggs and 
other expensive ingredients, ap- 
pearin a new cook book which 
will be sent free on request. 











Royal Baking Powder contains no 
um nor phosphate 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
120 William Street, New York 
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FOR FORDS AND 
ALL OTHER CARS 


START EASY IN COLDEST WEATHER! 
MORE POWER AND ONE-HALF MORE MILEAGE! 
Friction Carburetors use cheapest grade gas- 
pt, or oven half gasoline and half coal ol] witb 
excellent results. 
Over 250,000 enthustastic users? 


Start your car instan and move off 
while motor is cold (even zero — 


“gpitting,”” r“m 
words, end your 


ones, 


with 
no 
in other 


tor troubles. 


Newly Perfected Model for 191 


your Gealer cannot supply you, write or wire 
= at anaes name and the name and 
model of your car. 
30% off list price where no representativels 
n 
Asis about our 30-day trial ofter. 
pronte and git an 


repels eve 
ion supplying 
— SCORRBURETO or 
oral rubies ark pl than on any other 
y can 


THE AIR FRICTION 


CARBURETOR CO. 
123Madison St., Dayton, Ohio 
. of carburetors 
5 j tore aitd motor boats. — 
. Show this adv. to y our 
dealer or repair 
shop 


WANTED MEN 


¢ 75.tos8 200a month! 
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a | Sweet Home, 
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my money-saving offer—60 
days’ free road .est—unlimited ueznates. 


Bohon Buseiee rs Factory te Yeu 
Made secon i ve money 
je Na D. T. BO ON. Pres. 


yy ye yD Harredsborg, Ky 

















HANDY 
TUBES 
1© 


PAG E'S 


GLUE 


Wil MEND IT 


ATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. Itmay 


fee u's ng RY eat 1883 
i 3 un wi 

ventor’s Guide” Free FRANKLIN GH. 
ROUGE, 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR JULY 

Please don’t overlook the patriotic 
numbers listed this month. ae 
with the music you order from this month’s 
coupon will be a music catalog. We will 
supply all music listed in it for ten cents a 
copy. Look it over carefully and order 
what you wish . 

Following is the list of February music 
coupon, which expires July thirty-first; 
send in your order with this month’s 


coupon. 

Vocal: Mother Machree, High, Med 
Low. 30cents. His Buttons are Marked 
U.8. 25 cents. Turn Back the Universe. 
10 cents. Message of the Moonbeam. 
5 cents. Roses Mean You to Me. 5 
cents. 

Instrumental: Amethyst. (February) 
25 cents. Kissamee. 10 cents. Convent 
Bells. 5 cents. Battle of Waterloo. 5 
cents. Piano Duet: Merry Sleighing 
Party. 10 cents. 

Vocal 


Story of Old Glory, the Flag We Love, by 
Ernest Ball. (e-f). A wonderful flag 
story, dedicated to the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. Very 
appropriate for all national exercises, but 
| Suitable for any occasion. The accompan- 

iment carries the melody. 
Liberty, by Ted Barron. (d-e). 
| otic mare 





Patri- 


| tells what each letter in Liberty stands for. 
| For Dixie and Uncle Sam, by Ball. (f-f). 
| Patriotic song telling of the soldiers of 


.”* 
4 


Fae 


EanWitte * PRICE. 








Dn a Kerosene Engine @ 
Save You $25 to $100 @ 


I have been making and selling good 
—T for over 30 years. I make nothing 
Gasoline and Gac Engines. 


bi nd wi nts operate full 
ness, & w success yon 
Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate, Motor Spirits, 
Soiar Oil, or Naptha. W Kerosene En- 
ine are not an experiment. They area time- 
tried, Gno-ssoree suecess; are in use 
in every state in U. 


WITTE ENcives 


are fuel savers. Steady, 
» easy to operate. long- 





song, sung at the illumination | 
| of the Goddess of Liberty Statue. Chorus | 





the Civil, Spanish and present wars. 

Take Me Back To My Own Little Home | 
by Verona. (c-e). A} 
ballad of home life. 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep, a 
Knight. (e -f). This song is well arranged | 
| for a man’s voice. 

Instrumental 

Ruby, (July) by Barrett, Grade 3. 

| A brilliant piece full of red fire and snap, 
| quite in keeping with the first days of 
July. 
Salute the Flag, by Pierson, Grade 3. A| 
march with splendid rhythm. 
Well suited for use in athe! marching or 
drills. 

Fourth of July, by Preston, Grade 3. 
This two-step is descriptive of the events 
of the Fourth. 

Edelweiss Glide, by Vanderveck, Grade 
4. This waltz is written in a very showy 
style. Good for teaching. 

Little Fairy Schottische, by Streabbog, 
Grade 2. A bright little number for the 
young players. 


| charmin 








JULY MUSIC COUPON 
Vocal 
Story of old Glory, 30 cents. 
Liberty, 10 cents. 
For Dixie and Uncle Sam, 10 cents. 
hh Me Back to My Own Little Home Sweet 
Home, 5 cents. 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep, 5 cents. 
Instrumental 
Ruby (July), 25 cents. 
Salute the Flag, 10 cents, 
Fourth of July, 10 cents. 
Edelweiss Glide, 5 cents. 
Little Fairy Schottische, 5 cents. 
JULY MUSIC COUPON 

Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 

pay for. Write name and address plainly. 














Make the harvesters’ and threshers’ 
aa ay Fas ny Rage by getting ~o 
ta y the evening ore ving 
the children help. 








7-Jewel Thin Model 
Watchad CowboyFob 


A beautiful, artistic model boy's or man’s 
watch. Watch is fully gunrantecc for 5 years 
—it should give good ser- 
vice for 10 to 20 years, 
even longer. The move- 
ment in this watch is the 
same grade as used b 
manufacturer in gol 
, d and solid gold cases. 
Case of solid American 
nickel silver. 
Send me your name 
} and address and I will 
mmediately send you 
somplete descriptionand 
also tell you my easy 
plan to get a fine watch 
and fob. Write today. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


158 Success Bldg. - Des Moines, lowa 








Kill All Flies! "s.22:* 


fineed anywhere, Fly Killer attracts 
; Delay Fly bee aaa kills all 


Inlare nything. 


or 
. lective. “Ashier 
eter Fly Killer 


by dealers, or eae 
¥ express, prepaid, $1.00. 
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Darker Than The Dark Ages 


A Tale Of War-Time Atrocities 


MeO W we are in the midst of the world war. We are actually fighting for our 
| homes and even our lives. The people of the United States should know 
| the nature and methods of warfare practiced by our adversaries. We should 
mrs) know why we are in the war and what it means to our homes if we do rot 

We should know what will happen to the women and children of this country 





win. 
if the foe ever gets on our shores to collect indemnities to pay for the war, as there is 
indisputable evidence that he intends to do. 


In August Successful Farming, our editor will give you some close up views of 
the most barbarous warfare the world has everseen. He will relate afew of the count- 
less cases of indescribable savagery, of men, women and children being burned alive, 
of ravages on women and girls, etc. 


The tale will be so gruesome that people will say, “I don’t believe it. Those acts 
are too horrible for any human being to commit.”’ But the story is true in every detail, 
and proven by committees of inVestigation of various nations. They are facts of history 
and cannot be truthfully refuted. Even the enemy does not longer refute them nor 
apologize for his acts. I hope you will read Mr. Secor’s article thoughtfully, carefully. 


Profit From Fall Pigs 


A large percentage of hog growers who have followed the practice of raising only spring Pigs, are 
certain to be confronted with the problems incident to the care and management of fall litters any 
have responded to the urgeut demand for meat and have bred for fall pigs. Conditions of fall and winter 
are so different from those of spring and summer that the man who is thoroly familiar with the hand- 
ling of spring pigs finds himself confronted by entirely new problems when he attempts to obtain best re- 
sults with fall pigs. Every man who grows pigs will find value in the article by John M.Evvard of the 
lowa experiment station entitled ‘Profit From Fall Pigs,” which will appear in the August issue of 
Successful Farming. Mr. Evvard tells just how he handled the fall pigs with which he has beenso successful 
and that is just what hog growers want to know. Read how he produced 300 pound pigs in 84% months. 


SOS SSS I 
i. ‘. 7+ we 


Quality in Cream 


There are few farms which do not produce at 
least a limited quantity of cream. The price paid 
for this cream depends upon the condition in which 
it reaches the creamery or point to which it is 
shipped. Even if butter is made on the farm, the 
quality of the cream determines the quality of the 
butter and consequently hasa direct influence upon 
the price. It is a ‘dollars and cents” problem that 
affects everyone who milks a cow. In the August 
issue of Successful Farming W. Milton Kelley will 
tell about some of the methods which he has found 
most effective in enabling him to land his cream 


Canning Meats 


“After you have acquired skill in canning 
fruits and vegetables, it is possible to carry the 
> oar ge further and can soup stocks, purees, 
chicken and meats of different kinds,’’ says 
Mrs. E. C, Salisbury, who is a prominent author- 
ity on canning. Articles giving the most approved 
methods for canning fruits and vegetables have 
already appeared in Successful Farming and in 
the August issue Mrs. Salisbury will tell how to 
can meats. ‘This article is especially timely just 
now wheneveryone is endeavoring as hever Bo 
to provide food at the most reasonable expense. 


You cannot afford to miss this article. 


Many Other Good Things in 
August Successful Farming 


You will find a great many worth while things in Successful 
Farming for August. That number as usual, will be well 
balanced. It will contain many things of interest to each and 
every member of the family. The women folks on the farm, 
of course, are interested in every phase of farm life and they 
naturaliy will be interested in the entire August number. But, 
there will be a number of articles that will be of particular 
interest to the women folks. And the boys and girls and 
young folks will be amply provided for. 

Our regular departments will be well filled with interesting 
things, and there will be several special articles in addition to 
those mentioned above. 

Have the entire family read the attractive August number. 
There may be youngsters in your home too small to read. 
If so, they will enjoy the pictures and the fine drawing re- 
produced on the front cover. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
“The Best for the Farm Family” 


Des Moines - - - 


on the market with high quality. 


MORE THAN 800,900 CIRCULATION 
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Ireland tn the Columbus Dispatch 
AMERICA MADE IT—AMERICA CAN UNDO IT 














Darling in Des Moines Register 
THE BEST WAY TO CURE HIS CRAVING FOR IT 
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Knott in the Dallas News 
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PEACE CHESTNUTS 
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Darting in Des Moines Register 
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in the Columbus Dispatch 


IS IT IRELAND OR ENGLAND THAT HAS BEEN FREED? THERE ARE NO SLEEPING CARS ON “THE HINDENBURG LINE” 
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OF COURSE 
“Do you think war will ever be abol- 
ished?” 
“Think! I know. Why, sir, we are 
going to abolish war if it takes every last 
man on the face of the earth.” —News. 


HIS MISTAKE 
Customer—“That was the driest, flat- 
est sandwich I ever tried to chew into!” 
Waiter—“Why, here’s your sandwich! 
You ate your check!”—Chicago News. 





“Now, in order to subtract,” the teacher 
explained, “things have always to be of 
the same denomination. For instance, we 
couldn't take three apples from four pears, 
nor six horses from nine dogs.”’ 

“Teacher!” shouted a small boy, “‘you 
can take four quarts of milk from three 
cows. 


‘Us fellers at Crimson Gulch decided,” 
remarked Broncho Bob, “as how we're 
fer peace. The general sentiment was 
that we'd be more peaceful if we'd disarm.” 

“But you are carrying a gun.” 

“Yes. Everybody is waitin’ fur every- 
body else to disarm first. I’m kind o’ 
afraid this reluctance an’ suspicion is goin’ 
to start some hard feelin’s.” 


SUFFRAGE STORY 


A negro woman was arguing and argu- 
ing with her husband, and when she had 
finished, he said, “Dinah, yo’ talk don’ 
affect me no mo’ than a flea-bite.” 

“Well, niggah,” she answered, “TI’se 
gawna keep yo’ scratchin’.”’ 


FACT VS. FANCY 


A good story is being told-of a reply 
given by a student to a question set in an 
examination paper. 

“If twenty men reap a field in eight 
hours,” ran the question, “how long will 
it take fifteen men to reap the same field?” 

The student thought long and carefully 
before setting down the answer, and when 
he handed in his paper this is what the 
examiner read: 

“The field, having already been reaped 
by the twenty men, could not be reaped 
by the fifteen.’”’—Tit-Bits. 

Not long ago a southerner was eating 
dinner at a sheep camp in the northern 
= of Arizona. Among other things set 

vefore him was a pot of bean soup. The 

southerner not knowing what it -was in- 
quired of the cook as to what was in the 
pot 

The cook replied, “It’s bean soup.” 

“TI don’t care what it’s been,”’ retorted 
the southerner, “what is it now?” —E. N. 

THAT’S WHAT 

“What is a statistician, pa?”’ 

“A statistician, my son, is a man who 
comes to the aid of figures which cannot 
lie of themselves.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


LOGIC 
‘Is this a second-hand store?” 
“Yes, sir.”’ 
“Well, I want one for my watch.” 
—Record. 


HARD LUCK 
Battery A—I hear we are going to 
carry our pistols in our belts. 
Battery B—Just my luck. 
penders.—Sun Dial. 
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Tease and Repartees 


oe 


WHERE THE ART CAME IN | 
Frame-Maker—Is it true that the pic- 
ture you just sold is a genuine work of 
art! 
Dealer—No, my friend; but the story I 
told about it was.—Puck. 


IT HAD PUZZLED HIM 

An old farmer and his wife drove to 
market one day. It had been a very wet 
day, and large pools of water had formed 
in the roadway between the farm and the 
town. On the return journey an old 
friend was met. “And how are you to- 
day?” was the friendly greeting. “Oh, 
very well, thank you!” answered the 
farmer. ‘How is the missus?” continued 
the friend. “She fine, fine; answered the 
farmer. ‘“She’s behind there’’—jerking 
his thumb toward the back seat. ‘“She’s 
not there!” said the astonished friend. 
The old farmer turned and looked over 
his shoulder, then coolly replied: ‘‘Humph! 
that would be the splash then!’’—Phil- 
adelphia Star. 


THE POWER OF THOUGHT 

Mrs. Bingem—‘‘What a cheerful woman 
Mrs Jolley is!” 

Mrs. Harde—“Isn’t she? Why, do 
you know that woman can have a good 
time thinking what a good time she would 
have if she were having it!”’—Chicago 
Daily News. 


“Tf I came into $1,000,000,” said Pat to 
his workmate, “I’d go to wan o’ thim big 
hotels and I'd tell the b’y, ‘Have me 
called at 6 o'clock tomorrow mornin’,’ 
Then I'd go to me room and pull down the 
blinds be whin first they called me I’ 
not answer, and whin they called me 
louder, I’d say, ‘Go away wid yez! I’m 
not obliged to be workin’. I’ve got mon- 
ey. 

" “Awl” remarked Tim, as he once more 
began work. 

‘Well, what would you do if you were a 
millionaire?”’ demanded Pat. 

“Me?” said Tim. “I'd have a half-fut 
more len’th to this pick handle, and save 
me poor back.”—Chicago Daily News. 
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NOTHING HAPPENED 

The cub reporter assigned to“cover”’ a 
local wedding saunte tack into the 
editorial rooms of his paper. 

“Where’s your ‘story’?” called the im- 
patient city editor. “Hand it across!” 

“Sorry!” said the cub, nonchalantly, 
but there was nothing to repor*! The 
bridegroom never turned up!’’—Christian 
Register. ' 


Father: “Alfred, what did you learn at 
school this morning?” 

_Alfred: “The teacher asked me if | 
killed birds and I told her no, I couldn’t 
hit them.’*—L. A. A. 


_Durin 4 the lesson one afternoon, 
violent thunderstorm arose, and, to lesse: 
the fright of the children, the teacher 
began telling of the wonders of the ele- 
ments. 

_ “And now, Jimmy,” she asked, “why 
is it that lightning never strikes twice in 
the same place?” 

“Because,” said Jimmy confidently, 
“after it hits once, the same place ain’t 
there any more.” 


AGREED 
Sadie—“Say, honest now, do you like 
Maggie?” 
Pauline—‘“Well, she’s got a good heart 
an’ she means well, but—” 
Sadie—Neither do I.” 


A lady had the misfortune to lose her 
season ticket for the railway. On the 
same evening she had a from two 
boys, the older of whom at once handed 


d| her the lost ticket. The lady, delighted 


at the poenet return of her property, of- 
fered the boy a shilling for his trouble. 
The lad refused to accept it, telling the 
lady he was a Boy Scout, and that no 
member of the Boy Scouts is allowed to 
accept any return for a service rendered. 
Just as the coin was about to be placed 
back in the purse of the lady, the boy 
looking up into her face, suddenly blurted 
out: 
“But my wee brother’s no’ a Scout.” 
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THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


Note: Draw a line according to number, but you do not need to send it to us as we are printing it 


merely for your pleasure and not a contest. 
with this drawing. 


Prizes are given for subscriptions, but not in connection 
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An attractive two-blade pocket knife—fine for boys or men, also nice 
het knife of four blades suitable tor all ordinary wes for lady's hand bag or for desk knife Handle is made of non-breakable 
rn 5 i One lar “1 lad rene “ Sor bl a alll a ~ Pyralin. Length of knife when blades are closed is three inches. Large 
. i 2 AdCHUes ’ irge OW ce, S ‘ ’ Mies all Lt) 
ng blade Blades made of good quality steel nicely polishes lade is one and three-fourths inches long and small blade is one and 
is f i brass lir brass rivets. and German silver bolsters. e-eighths inche Both blades are made of good steel, nicely pol- 
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mania etsy pai Handy Writing Set 
Farmer’s Cattle Knife 
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—>$90000¢ 





This splendid Writing Set consists of Heart-shaped Eraser, 3 
Lead Pencils with erasers, 1 Pen Holder with Steel 
ils, which contains two pencils The pencil 
it possible to use up pieces 


s very popular knife with stockmen and farmers Length excellent quality 

patent stag handle German silver bolsters, one large Pen, 1 Holder for short penc 

ude, one small sheep foot blade and one small spaying and holder is particularly desirable as it makes 

sting blade Blades are nicely polished Knife has full brass of pencils without the inconvenience of writing with pencil stubs. Allin 

brass rivets, and German silver shield. It is made of splendid a pretty and substantial leatherette case which closes with button snap 

lity cutlery steel, and well ground fastener 

Our Offer: Farmer's Cattle Knife given for subscriptions amounting Our Offer: Handy Writing Set given, postpaid, for subscriptions 

e oe 


4): or for 75 cents in subscriptions and 35 cents in cash additiona 


Guaranteed Self-Filling Fountain Pen 


ougting to 50 cent 


pen is equipped with a patented Self Filling the pen is filled. «This fountain pen is big value and absolutely 


which is positive in action, easily operated and cannot get out guaranteed 
The pen is quickly filled, no muss or fuss, nor inking of Our Offer: Self-Filling Fountain Pen given for subscriptions amount- 
1 clothing. Simply dip pen into ink, press the button and ing to $1.50; or for $1 in subscriptions and 35 cents in cash additional. 


s excellent fountair 
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OST tractors are built for the owners of dig farms. They are big, heavy, 
cumbersome machines—costly to buy and costly to operate. But a great 
many farmers cannot afford a tractor like this, which will only plow and do heavy work. 
The tractor they need must not only plow, but cultivate, work on soft ground without 


yacking the soil—it must harrow, disc, drill, mow, handle the binder and do anything 
xorses will do. It must be as easy to handle as a team so that small jobs, as well as big jobs, can be done. 
In short, it must be a ONE-MAN, all-purpose machine, moderate in price, and low inoperating cost. Here, at last, 
is just such a tractor—one that even the 80 acre renter can afford to own. 


MOLI FE = UNIVERSAL 


TRACTOR 


Here is a tractor so practical, so compact, so handy and efficient it 
will do any and all farm work done by horses and do it better, 
quicker, easier and cheaper. It wi!l pull the usual 5-horse load and 
plow 4 to 8 acres a day. It is powerful, yet light enough to go over 
plowed ground, do harrowing, discing, drilling, etc., without pack- 





TRACTOR 








ing the soil. It will cultivate corn or other hill or row crops—two 
rows at a time—and do all belt work on the average farm. 


You Ride the Tool, Not the Tractor 


You sit where you always sat—on the implement seat—where you can watch your 
work closely. You drive the tractor as you would a team, only easier. Both tractor and 
tool are no longer than a team. You can turn around in a 16 ft. circle—back up with 
tool attached—work close to trees, fences, corners, etc. All its weight is TRACTION 














weight, saving a ton of dead weight found on other tractors. This saves cost at purchase and cost 
in operation. Our Free Catalog-Folder tells why the Moline Universal solves the power and hired 
help problems on your farm most completely. Write for it today. 


‘MOLIN E PLOW CO. 


Dept.26 MOLINE, ILL. 
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The Moline Line Includes: 


n Planters, Cotton Planters, 
Ge tivators, Corn. Binders, Grain 
Binds rs, Grain Drills, Harrows, 














Hay Loaders, 
Hay Rakes, 
Lime Spread 
ers, Mowers, Manure 
Spreaders, Plows (Chil- 
led and Steel), Scales, 
Seeders, Stalk Cut- 
ters, Farm Trucks, 
Ve — es, Wagons; 
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Hitched toa 
Moline 2-Bottom 
Plow 

















